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Small Business’ Chances in 
Future U.S. Foreign Trade 


A Statement by Secretary of Commerce Henry A. Wallace 


HE FOREIGN TRADE of the United 

States is related both as effect and 
cause to the number of jobs seeking 
workers to fill them. On the one hand, if 
industrial production, employment, and 
incomes are high, our imports are cor- 
respondingly high; and foreigners have 
more dollars to buy American exports. 
On the other hand, a high level of foreign 
trade induced by sound foreign invest- 
ment and the reduction of trade barriers 
will create additional jobs for American 
workers. 

Although no one can speak with com- 
plete assurance because of the many un- 
certainties involved, the Department of 
Commerce believes that an export trade 
of well over $10,000,000,000 is a possible 
postwar goal for the.United States and 
one that can be achieved if proper meas- 
ures are taken. In dollar terms, this 
would mean a level of trade at least dou- 
ble what it was in 1929 and three times 
what it was in the years just preceding 
the war. In terms of employment, it 
would mean about 5,000,000 jobs directly 
related to export trade as compared with 
less than 2,500,000 before the war. 


Requirements To Be Met 


An export trade of this size can be 
achieved, however, only if certain re- 
quirements are met. The first and most 
necessary requirement is maximum em- 
ployment at home. Sixty million jobs 
after the war would translate, depending 
upon the price level, into a gross national 
product of $170,000,000,000 to $200,000,- 
000,000 and a national income of $140,- 
000,000,000 to $170,000,000,000. The vol- 
ume of imports which would be associated 
with a national income of this range 
would be $6,000,000,000 to $8,000,000,- 
000, depending on the level of import 
prices and the extent of tariff reduction. 
Imports can then provide a substantial 
means of payment for United States 
exports. 

Another requirement is the creation of 
conditions which will make possible the 
investment of American private capital 
in foreign countries on a profitable basis 
and on a substantial scale. Since such 
investment puts additional dollars into 
the hands of foreigners for the purchase 
of American products, its immediate ben- 
eficial effects on our foreign trade are 
obvious. Equally important, however, is 
the longer-run increase in foreign de- 
mand for our goods growing out of the 
higher levels of income and purchasing 
power which are the certain result of 


Statement Made by the Secretary, 
April 17, 1945, before the Subcom- 
mittee on Foreign Trade for Small 
Business (of the Senate Special 
Committee to Study Problems of 
American Small Business) 


sound economic development and indus- 
trialization. 

If the International Bank proposed at 
Bretton Woods is established and if the 
lending power of the Export-Import Bank 
is increased as now contemplated, we 
believe that new foreign investment by 
the United States through these institu- 
tions and through private channels may 
average $3,000,000,000 or more annually 
for a number of years after the war. 
This would provide additional dollars to 
finance exports over and above those 
made available through imports. 

Another $1,000,000,000 or so of exports 
might be financed by the purchase of 
foreign services by United States citizens, 
especially those arising out of tourist 
travel. Thus, the foreign trade “budget” 
of the United States after the war may 
consist of exports of $10,000,000,000 to 
$12,000,000,000 on one side of the account 
and, on the other side, imports of $6,- 
000,000,000 to $8,000,000,000; new foreign 
investment, $3,000,000,000; and net pur- 
chases of foreign services, $1,000,000,000. 

There are still other prerequisites for 
the achievement of a high volume of for- 
eign trade on an enduring basis. There 
must be agreement all around on the 
rules of the game in international trade 
and finance. Along step in this direction 
will be taken in the reestablishment 
under the Bretton Woods agreements of 
an international monetary system with 
a well-defined, agreed-upon set of inter- 
national do’s and don’t’s. It remains to 
work out other international agreements 
dealing with trade barriers and trade dis- 
criminations. 

A substantial reduction of the barriers 
to the exchange of goods between coun- 
tries is of fundamental importance to the 
attainment of the foreign-trade goals of 
the United States. The renewal of the 
Trade Agreements Act, with authority to 
reduce import duties by 50 percent of 
their present levels, is imperative if an 
expanding and healthy post-war foreign 
trade is to be built and maintained. It 
is especially important that the United 
States import more freely in order for our 
foreign-investment policy to be success- 


ful in the long run. For, if a rising vol- 
ume of foreign investment is to be serv- 
iced by foreign countries without placing 
restrictions on our exports, imports into 
the United States must not only increase 
steadily but must also increase faster 
than exports. 


Extraordinary Influences 


These comments on the outlook for 
United States foreign trade apply pri- 
marily to the period after the end of all 
hostilities when more normal conditions 
of trade will have been restored. During 
the- transition period many extraordi- 
nary influences on our foreign trade will 
come into play. Among them are the 
pent-up demand for United States prod- 
ucts resulting from our inability to meet 
export demands during the war; the re- 
construction needs of war-devastated 
countries; and the heavy accumulation 
by foreign countries of gold and dollar 
exchange, of which a substantial part 
will be used to finance purchases from 
the United States. 

But these are to a large extent short- 
run influences. Our principal concern 
and, as I understand it, the principal 
concern of this Committee are with the 
more permanent foundations of a vigor- 
ous foreign trade. 


Significance for Smaller Firms 


I have discussed the general outlook for 
the foreign trade of the United States 
first because it has prime significance for 
the role of small business in foreign 
trade. Obviously, the prospects for in- 
creased participation by small business in 
export trade are vastly different if we 
conceive (1) that we are going back to 
the pre-war scale of foreign commerce or 
(2) looking forward to a much larger 
volume of trade. Now, before offering 
for your consideration a positive program 
for maximizing the role of small business 
in foreign trade, I should like to indi- 
cate briefly what its historical role has 
been. 

Our information on this point is admit- 
tedly incomplete. No analysis of either 
our export or import trade has ever been 
made to indicate how that trade is dis- 
tributed by size or type of business. We 
do know, however, from records of the 
wartime licensing of exports that approx- 
imately 70 percent, by number, of all li- 
censes granted during a selected period 
went to 779 exporters representing only 
6.4 percent of the total number of li- 
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censees. The remaining 30 percent of the 
licenses went to 11,457 exporters repre- 
senting 93.6 percent of the total number 
of licensees. ‘These figures indicate a 
concentration of export business in the 
hands of a few firms and a surprisingly 
small total number of firms in export 
business. 

It should be emphasized that this con- 
centration results in part from the na- 
ture of our principal exports and from 
business practices of long standing. For 
example, automobiles and trucks are a 
major export item; and the automobile 
industry is necessarily composed of large 
units, even though it obtains parts and 
accessories to a large extent from small 
manufacturers. On the other hand, 
household furniture is sold abroad in only 
insignificant quantities; and the house- 
hold-furniture industry happens to be 
one characterized by many small estab- 
lishments. In a general way, most pri- 
mary agricultural products .and basic 
chemicals, as well as lumber, pulp, and 
paper, are handled in international trade 
by large producers or by brokers and ex- 
port commission merchants who operate 
on a large scale. In these situations, 
small businesses do not engage directly in 
foreign trade, although they do partici- 
patesindirectly, of course. 


Overcoming Obstacles 


A number of the obstacles which may 
confront small business in export trade 
have been suggested in the preliminary 
report of this Committee. They include: 
(1) lack of first-hand information 
about foreign markets; (2) lack of repre- 
sentation abroad; (3) inability to cope 
with the complexities of foreign ex- 
change, export packing and shipping, and 
foreign customs and other regulations 
affecting imports of foreign merchandise; 
(4) inability to assume the financial risks 
of foreign trade or to obtain credit on 
reasonable terms; and (5) inability to 
combine into associations for the pur- 
pose of engaging in foreign trade. 

I believe that at least some of these 
obstacles can be overcome and a wider 
field opened for small business in for- 
eign trade. The following specific meas- 
ures are recommended: 

(1) The information services of the 
Government to small exporters and im- 
porters especially should be improved 
and broadened. The responsibility for 
doing this rests primarily on the De- 
partment of Commerce, which depends in 
turn upon the Foreign Service of the 
State Department as its eyes and ears in 
foreign countries. The Department of 
Commerce is ready and willing to assume 
this responsibility but is bound to recog- 
nize certain difficulties in its path. One 
of the major difficulties is that many 
small businessmen simply do not know 
of the facilities of the Department for 
supplying information on every phase of 
exporting and importing. The Depart- 
ment, in turn, operates under definite 
limitations imposed by Congress in ad- 
vertising its services. 

Another difficulty is that the Depart- 
ment has conceived its role to be that 
of providing mainly basic data to ex- 
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The Industrial Reference Serv- 
ice, which was discontinued fol- 
lowing Pearl Harbor, is being 
reestablished and will be made 
available on a subscription basis. 

The Industrial Reference Serv- 
ice consists of a series of printed 
releases dealing with international 
and domestic trade at the commod- 
ity level. The series is classified by 
commodity groupings so that the 
subscriber may obtain informa- 
tion in which he is specifically 
interested. When discontinued, 
the Service consisted of 14 parts; 
it is being resumed part by part, 
as information becomes available. 
At the moment sections dealing 
with the following commodities are 
being made available: Transporta- 
tion; chemicals, drugs, and phar- 
maceuticals; foodstuffs, fats and 
oils; motion pictures and equip- 
ment; forest products; and elec- 
trical equipment. According to 
present plans the series will be 
extended gradually until most of 
the leading commodities entering 
into both foreign and domestic 
trade will be included. 

The Industrial Reference Serv- 
ice is printed on substantial white 
paper and punched for filing in a 
standard 3-ring binder. The parts 
are available on a _ subscription 
basis at from $1.50 to $2 each, or 5 
cents for individual releases. 

Samples may be obtained from 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce or from the Depart- 
ment’s Field Offices. 























porters and importers on the assump- 
tion that they could themselves refine, 
coordinate, and apply the information to 
their individual problems. This assump- 
tion is justified in the case of large firms 
with their own research staffs, transpor- 
tation specialists, and credit managers. 
If the Department is to give really ef- 
fective assistance to small exporters and 
importers, however, it must be prepared 
to go much further than it has in the 
past in applying the information in its 
possession to the problems of the individ- 
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ual businessmen. But, we are unable to 
proceed in this direction without an in. 
dication of the wishes of Congress, 


The Import Angle 


(2) Special attention should be given 
to means of increasing the participation 
of small business in import trade. Not 
only is there an urgent national need to 
promote imports by all possible means, 
but many a small organization would 
thus enjoy the benefits of additional mer. 
chandising opportunities. For example, 
stores and specialty shops in our larger 
cities are in a favored position to obtain 
and sell distinctive foreign specialties, 
Such articles, because of their distinc. 
tiveness, do not compete directly with 
domestically produced articles; they cre- 
ate in many instances additional business 
not only for the individual retailer but 
also for the country as a whole. The big 
stores can afford to send their own repre. 
sentatives abroad to search for new items 
and to investigate sources of supply and 
often maintain their own permanent 
buying offices in foreign capitals. 

The Department of Commerce believes 
that one way of overcoming the disad- 
vantage under which the small retailer, 
especially the small inland retailer, finds 
himself as far as foreign specialties are 
concerned is through the establishment 
of permanent international sample fairs 
in this country. Alert independent re- 
tailers themselves or, where they are or- 
ganized, representatives of buying groups 
could thus acquaint themselves person- 
ally with the newest foreign specialties 
on the market and with sources of sup- 
ply, and establish personal contact with 
the manufacturers of such articles or 
their representatives. Furthermore, as 
experience has shown in other countries, 
international sample fairs would also be 
of great benefit to middle-sized and small 
American manufacturers with little ex- 
perience in the field of foreign trade, who 
would be provided with a unique oppor- 
tunity to show and sell their products to 
foreign buyers or their representatives 
attending the fairs. 

If foreign specialties are to find a broad 
market in the United States it will also 
be necessary to reduce their prices. High 
prices are attributable to a number of 
factors, but one of the major elements is 
the high tariff imposed on many foreign 
manufactured articles. Excessive tariffs 
on foreign specialties are especially in- 
defensible in the case of products which, 
despite stiff tariff protection, are not pro- 
duced efficiently and cheaply at home or 
which are noncompetitive because of 
their distinctive character. 

(3) The barriers to foreign trade con- 
stituted by customs regulations and their 
administration affects exporters and im- 
porters alike. They are probably a more 
serious obstacle to small business than 
to large business. I suggest that steps be 
taken jointly by the Departments of 
State, Commerce, and Treasury to nego- 
tiate an international agreement with as 
many countries as possible providing for 
the reciprocal elimination and simplifica- 
tion of customs regulations. 

(Continued on p. 42) 
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Post-War Foreign Barriers 


To American Exports—A Long View 


Immediate Post-War Period 


OR A PERIOD immediately after the 

end of the war in Europe, foreign 
parriers to American exports are not 
likely to constitute a serious problem. 
The demands of most foreign countries 
for American products will be very 
strong. The needs will be manifold—to 
replenish foreign shortages of many 
products, to rehabilitate and to rebuild 
their war-torn economies, and to meet 
the deferred desires of many countries 
outside the area of active hostilities for 
equipment and materials for the upkeep 
and expansion of transportation systems, 
public utilities, and productive enter- 
prises. To meet these needs, many peo- 
ples will turn primarily to the United 
States as the country in the best position 
to fill them. In fact, the schedules of 
import requirements already being pre- 
sented by various foreign missions and 
private buyers indicate that, for a period 
of at least a year or two, the aggregate 
demand for American goods will far ex- 
ceed the supplies available, after meeting 
the requirements of the Pacific cam- 
paigns and the urgent relief needs of the 
liberated countries of Europe. For a 
time, the problem may rather be one of 
establishing priorities for many products 
in short supply for civilian use, first as 
between the domestic and foreign needs, 
and then among the various foreign 
claimants. 

During this period, most of the tariffs 
and other import controls of foreign 
countries will hardly operate as material 
barriers. In fact, France and Belgium 
have already suspended their basic im- 
port duties on most lines of goods, in or- 
der to permit importation at the lowest 
cost of such food, clothing, and materials 
urgently needed by their populations as 
foreign countries will be able to supply. 
During this immediate post-war period, 
the outstanding problem will rather be 
how foreign countries will be able to pay 
for all they will want to buy from the 
United States. The emphasis in current 
discussion upon the foreign exchange and 
gold reserves of the different countries, 
upon the various plans for international 
credits and loans, and upon the impor- 
tance of earliest possible revival of each 
country’s exports and other exchange- 
yielding services—all these indicate 
where lies the principal focus of the prob- 
lem of international trade for the period 
directly after the substantial cessation of 
hostilities in Europe. 


After-Replenishment Period 


As this replenishment period immedi- 
ately following the war tapers off, the sit- 
uation will gradually change. Producers 


By Henry Cuacmers, Consultant on 
Commercial Policy, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce 


in other countries supplying goods com- 
petitive with those of the United States 
will by then have resumed substantial 
production and will be pressing for for- 
eign markets. Domestic industries in 
many foreign countries, which at first 
found ready markets at home for all they 
could produce as well as for such quanti- 
ties of foreign products as were obtain- 
able, will begin to feel the competitive 
pressure of those imports, and will be 
urging their governments to hold down 
the volume of permitted importation of 
goods comparable to their own. Accu- 
mulated foreign-exchange reserves and 
credits will have been largely utilized or 
committed, and many governments will 
probably be using their import controls 
to check the eagerness of their peoples 
for buying foreign goods in amounts be- 
yond the visible ability of the country as 
a whole to pay with currently created ex- 
change, especially when dollar exchange 
is involved. 

Unless that stage is anticipated, and 
unless measures are taken in advance to 
forestall or mitigate these trade-restric- 
tive trends—whether by our own action, 
by arrangement with individual coun- 
tries, or by the concerted action of 
many countries—United States exports 
in many lines may then begin to meet 
barriers in various foreign markets. 
These barriers are likely to take a 
variety of forms, including not only 
those which existed before the out- 
break of the war but also those which 
have come into existence under the exi- 
gencies of the conflict, or which may be 
resorted to during the period of disor- 
ganization and unsettlement following 
its close. The principal types may be 
briefly examined. 


1. High Import Duties 


As the urgent shortages of supplies 
are made up, the basic import tariffs of 
the various countries—which have in 
many cases been subordinated during the 
war to the problem of getting the goods 
at all, and to the overriding decisions of 
governments as to what shall be imported 
or exported—will again resume their 
normal role as controllers of trade. The 
duties on some classes of goods have been 
reduced or suspended during the war, 
and some further suspensions are‘ likely 
during the replenishment period, if other 
liberated countries follow the example 
already set by France and Belgium. 
Most of these suspensions are expected 
to prove temporary, however, and some 


countries will move into the post-war 
period with duties that have been in- 
creased over those of 1939, either through 
horizontal surtaxes for purposes of in- 
creased revenue, as in various colonial 
areas, or through increases on selected 
products in favor of war-stimulated local 
industries. 

Moreover, the governments of many 
countries, notably of Latin America, 
India, and Australia, are being strongly 
pressed to give assurance that they will 
grant additional tariff protection to var- 
ious lines of production undertaken or 
expanded in their countries during the 
war, if those are otherwise unable to neet 
reopened foreign competition. And it 
will be recalled that, although some re- 
ductions had been made in various for- 
eign tariffs since the depression, espe- 
cially on the part of those countries with 
which the United States concluded recip- 
rocal trade agreements, the duties of 
most countries were still quite high at the 
outbreak of the war. 


2. Quotas and Import-Permit Systems 


In addition to the quota limitations 
upon the importations of various classes 
of goods which had grown up before the 
war, notably on the European Continent, 
in certain of the British areas, and in a 
few of the countries of Latin America, 
there has spread widely during the war 
the practice of requiring import permits 
for all or many classes of foreign goods. 
Broad import licensing systems were in- 
troduced during the war by the great 
majority of countries, as the necessary 
means of exercising official control over 
the limited available quantities of for- 
eign goods, shipping space, and exchange 
resources, in order to insure priority for 
the more essential military or civilian 
needs. Even in countries outside the 
theaters of military operations, as in the 
case of Latin America, direct official con- 
trol of import transactions had to be in- 
stalled to make possible the functioning 
of the “decentralization” or other joint 
programs with the supplying countries 
for the best allocation of goods in limited 
supply. 

The recent relaxation of export con- 
trols and procedures on the part of the 
United States, for example, has not been 
followed, in many cases, by the corre- 
sponding discontinuance of the import 
licensing controls by the countries of 
destination. In fact, a number of the 
governments of Latin America have 
announced during the past year new 
import-control plans, which appear de- 
signed either to restrict enlarged imports, 
at least in selected lines, or to keep a 
close administrative check on orders 
placed abroad as goods become more 
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freely available. These may represent 
simply transitional or precautionary 
measures. They have the potentialities, 
however, if continued beyond the emer- 
gency period, of developing into regular 
means of materially restricting the coun- 
try’s imports, or of encouraging uneco- 
nomic self-sufficiency through shielding 
new industries and old against the com- 
petition of renewed imports from old- 
established sources. 

Those possibilities are enhanced by the 
fact that the terms of authority of most 
import-permit or exchange-licensing 
systems are quite broad, and seldom are 
any definite criteria announced for their 
application. Their practical operation 
would apparently depend largely upon 
the discretion of the administering of- 
ficials. 


3. Exchange Controls 


Centralized controls over remittances 
abroad to pay for imports were common 
institutions in most countries of Europe 
and in many of Latin America before 
the outbreak of war in 1939. Under the 
necessities of war, they have understand- 
ably become general in application. In 
some war-ravaged countries, the great 
impoverishment and the increased post- 
war governmental burdens will probably 
render inescapable the careful husband- 
ing of the country’s exchange resources 
for an extended period of reconstruction. 
In these countries, exchange control is 
likely to continue longer than in others, 
until the volume of national products 
available for exportation has recovered 
to something like its pre-war level, until 
the international value of its currency 
finds its new level at a parity that can 
be safely sustained, and until the country 
has been able to approach fair stability 
in its fiscal policies and general balance 
of international payments. 

Even in many countries not directly 
injured by the war, exchange resources 
are likely to be reserved largely for capi- 
tal equipment for reconstruction of 
worn-out transportation systems, utili- 
ties, and factories, and for the many new 
projects for diversifying the economies of 
the countries, especially through indus- 
trialization, for which ambitious plans 
are now being formulated. Many gov- 
ernments of Latin America, and also cer- 
tain of the British countries, have defi- 
nitely indicated their intention to use 
their exchange resources during the 
post-war period primarily for such capi- 
tal goods and developmental projects, 
and to restrict the amount of exchange 
to be made available for the impor- 
tations of dispensable consumers’ goods 
and equipment. Many staple United 
States export products fall in this lat- 
ter category, including automobiles, 
radios, household equipment, and other 
articles having the character of conven- 
iences rather than necessities. It is 
likely that exports of such American 
goods will face higher barriers in many 
foreign markets, in the form of quanti- 
tative restrictions upon their importa- 
tion, unless those countries should begin 
to earn additional foreign exchange 
through enlarged exportation of their 
distinctive national products, or obtain 
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long-term loans to cover much of their 
specially desired importations of capital 
goods. 


4. Bilateral-Trading or Exchange- 
Clearing Agreements 


During the disordered post-war period, 
while import-license systems and ex- 
change controls prevail, and before con- 
ditions are sufficiently settled for many 
countries to risk the general resumption 
of open multilateral trade, special bi- 
lateral agreements are bound to be con- 
cluded between various pairs of coun- 
tries regarding the trade or payments 
between them, especially among those 
directly involved in the war, as was the 
case for a number of years after the First 
World War. These may provide either 
for prearranged quotas of particular 
classes of goods for which one country 
is to authorize exportation and the other 
importation, during each quarter or half 
year, or for the balancing of current 
commercial transactions and _ other 
amounts due each other through an ex- 
change clearing account that will call for 
little or no transfers of foreign exchange 
or gold. Such bilateral trading or clear- 
ing agreements are almost inevitably 
discriminatory in their effect, even in 
the absence of any specific intention to 
that effect, and operate to restrict the 
competitive opportunity of producers in 
third countries for supplying the import 
requirements of either of the contracting 
countries. 

Moreover, unless a broad arrangement 
is concluded among a large number of 
countries, which would link all their cur- 
rencies to each other by recognized pari- 
ties and provide facilities for the gradual 
attainment of multilateral convertibility 
of exchange balances, special regimes 
may be established by groups of coun- 
tries that are closely related, politically 
or economically, to facilitate trade 
among themselves by confining free ex- 
change clearings to each other. The 
United States, and any other countries 
which may not be a party to such an 
arrangement, would then find themselves 
restricted in selling to the members of 
such a group any products which those 
countries could obtain from each other 
by financing the transactions through 
their special clearing system. Indeed, 
the formation of just such a limited ex- 
change and trading ring has been vigor- 
ously urged from certain influential 
quarters in England, to consist of the 
countries in the sterling area, and of such 
other countries as are largely dependent 
upon the British market, or which could 
readily maintain an approximate balance 
of trade with the sterling bloc as a whole. 
And experience has shown that it is very 
difficult to restore the natural flow of a 
stream of commerce, once there has been 
deepened the narrow channel to which 
it had been arbitrarily diverted. 


5. Outright Trade Preferences 


The pre-war systems of direct trade 
preferences among certain groups of po- 
litically related areas, notably the vari- 
ous countries comprising the British 
Empire and most of the French Empire, 
are well known. In the course of the 
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reciprocal trade agreements concluded 
by the United States with the Uniteg 
Kingdom and with Canada, the competj. 
tive handicaps on certain American 
products in those markets were eased, 
through the removal or reduction of the 
earlier preferential margins in favor of 
Empire suppliers. However, the major. 
ity of the Empire-wide preferences which 
were imposed or enlarged in pursuance 
to the Ottawa Agreements of 1932 have 
continued and, in various lines of exports 
important to the American economy, stil] 
constitute handicaps on the ability of 
American producers to compete on an 
equal basis with those from within the 
Empire. 

Since early in the war, a preferential] 
import-licensing system has been super- 
imposed upon the pre-war duty prefer- 
ences among the various parts of the 
British Empire, or at least those in the 
sterling pool. This was introduced as an 
emergency measure, to conserve their 
foreign-exchange resources, especially of 
dollar exchange, for the most essential] 
wartime requirements. Thus far, only 
Canada and British India have taken any 
appreciable steps, as their exchange sit- 
uations eased, to relax these license re- 
strictions, under which orders usually 
cannot be placed in nonsterling coun- 
tries for many classes of goods if they are 
at all obtainable from sterling or Empire 
sources. If these preferential license re- 
strictions of the various British coun- 
tries, plus the pre-war tariff preferences, 
continue on anything like their present 
basis into the post-war period, they are 
capable of constituting strong instru- 
ments for reserving Empire markets 
more exclusively than ever for the other 
Empire countries. Moreover, they 
would be affording hidden protection to 
war-stimulated local industries by re- 
stricting the resumption of lower-cost 
importations from the United States or 
other nonsterling countries. 

Within the French Empire, where a 
trade preferential system existed before 
the war second only to that in the British 
Empire, no radical changes have taken 
place during the conflict, but there have 
been intimations that such changes were 
in contemplation. French Indo-China 
has been promised a large degree of local 
tariff autonomy, upon liberation, which 
may allow that country to open its 
market to non-French suppliers on a 
more competitive basis than when it was 
an assimilated colony of France. With 
regard to the French Empire generally, 
however, French spokesmen have de- 
clared that a closer integration will be 
sought after the war between France and 
its colonies. 

During the pre-war decade, exclusive 
trade preferences had developed between 
certain of the countries of Continental 
Europe, by overt and other means. Per- 
haps best known were those involved in 
the special economic arrangements be- 
tween Germany and Rumania, and be- 
tween Italy and Austria and Hungary. 
Those will undoubtedly be swept away 
after the war, with the passing of the 
special political considerations which 
largely prompted their establishment. 
On the other hand, various proposals 
have been advanced during the war for 
bringing together into special trade rela- 
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tions certain pairs or groups of coun- 
tries, both in Europe and in South Amer- 
ica. The only definite step thus far taken 
has been the agreement for a temporary 
customs union of Belgium and Luxem- 
pourg with the Netherlands, to become 
effective as soon as all the respective 
governments are installed in their ter- 
ritories. None of the other plans have 
yet gone beyond the project stage, al- 
though the indications are that what is 
ysually contemplated is a program of 
regional trade preference, which is some- 
times put forward as an approach to a 
full customs union. 
The complicated political as well as the 
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Under the exigencies of the war, bulk 
buying of certain basic commodities from 
abroad has been widely resorted to also 
by various countries which are not in 
general disposed to State trading, includ- 
ing the United States and the United 
Kingdom—either as the most effective 
and economical method of procurement 
of essential foreign products, or by way 
of support of certain countries whose 
economic stability depended upon the 
disposal of some of their undeliverable 
surpluses. While many of these bulk- 
purchase arrangements are being grad- 


‘ ually discontinued, as the major war 
, production programs of the belligerent 


economic considerations usually involved / Ly a gests vd sf caag bees gy vin 
in these schemes may operate against, 7 +h. British Empire, and elsewhere are 
their materialization, although there has7,// understandably seeking the continuance 
been much discussion of the advantages/’/ of assured outlets for their export prod- 
that would accrue to various of the? /ucts at guaranteed prices. Moreover, 
smaller countries of Europe if they would”, /Zsome of the importing countries also 
join with others to form larger trading7’.’/;show signs of desiring to continue that 


and economic units after the war. If7//,program, in a measure, for periods well 





any such new customs-union or icon 


preference arrangements should even- 


beyond the war. 
The recent conclusion of long-term 


tuate, there may come into being new//contracts by the British Ministry of Food 


handicaps to the trade of the United? Gfor the bulk purchase of the entire ex- 
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ciples are generally agreed upon before7/“ 


their creation, designed to insure that7 
the benefits to the participants would// 
in the trade of the combined area with 
the outside world. 


Yf 
not be at the cost of material shrinkage//// 


6. State-Managed Trading 


4 

Spokesmen for a number of the coun-. 
tries of Continental Europe have ex- 
pressed themselves in favor of the con- 
centration of a large part of their post- 
war foreign trade in governmental 
hands. During the greatly disordered 
conditions faced directly following the 
war, the governments of most of the war- 
disrupted countries may assume the re- 
sponsibility, to start with, of planning for 
the total import requirements of the 
country, of negotiating for their obtain- 
ment and financing, and of directing the 
manner of local distribution. This is 
represented as inescapable, to insure the 
most equitable utilization of their limited 
funds, goods, and transport facilities, 
and the earliest balanced rehabilitation 
of their countries. 

To what extent these temporary ex- 
pedients for conducting their foreign 
trade through State agencies or under 
highly centralized private organizations 
would be continued after conditions be- 
come more stabilized, cannot be foreseen, 
although distinct preferences for State 
trading have been expressed by repre- 
sentatives of certain countries of Central 
and Eastern Europe, especially regarding 
their import trade. It has been observed 
that such State interventions in private 
trading tend to be arbitrary in their ad- 
ministration. Unless early agreement 
can be reached with the governments 
concerned upon broad principles to gov- 
ern such State trading or governmentally 
controlled operations, for so long as they 
are maintained, they are likely to prove 
restrictive and diversionary, and un- 
settling to private trading concerns in 
the other countries. 


WY 
States and other outside countries with77 Portable surpluses of meat and dairy 


these new groupings, unless broad prin-7/ ;Products of New Zealand and Australia, 


“and the contemplated extension of simi- 
y jiar bulk purchasing arrangements to cer- 
//tain South American countries, and to 


some other products, represent the out- 


‘standing moves in that direction. While 
A#the years for which such arrangements 
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(cial circles in Great Britain and else- 


are to extend beyond the war may still 
be times of general shortage of food sup- 
plies and other basic materials, commer- 


where have expressed concern over the 
danger of bulk buying’s being retained as 
the regular method of satisfying a coun- 
try’s import requirements in primary 
products, replacing competitive importa- 
tions by private trading firms. Since the 
United States has normally been depend- 
ent upon foreign markets for the disposal 
of large parts of its production of vari- 
ous farm products and raw materials, it 
naturally has an important concern in 
this matter, lest the indefinite continua- 
tion of bulk purchasing by foreign gov- 
ernments set up additional rigidities and 


discriminations to handicap normal 


American post-war export trade. 


Ways of Forestalling Barriers 


The maintenance of United States ex- 
port trade on a continued high level 
after the replenishment period will be 
largely dependent, not only upon what 
is done with regard to the specific types 
of direct trade barriers just discussed, but 
also upon the turn of developments dur- 
ing the early post-war years in certain 
broader aspects of international rela- 
tions. Two salient illustrations may be 
given. 

The measure of effectiveness of any 
international security organization, in 
encouraging a sense of confidence among 
the nations in the prospect of a long 
period of unbroken peace, will funda- 
mentally influence the attitudes of gov- 
ernments about the need for higher tar- 
iffs and other import restrictions. If 
countries could count upon the contin- 
ued availability to them from abroad of 
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supplies of certain essential commodities 
which cannot be economically produced 
at home in the necessary volume, there 
would be less motive for their govern- 
ments to strive for greater national self- 
sufficiency, and to impose high duties or 
other restrictions upon the importation 
of those products in order to foster ex- 
pansion of domestic production at high 
cost. 

In the economic field, the huge blocked 
balances that have been accumulated in 
London during the war to the credit of 
various countries within and outside the 
British Empire, estimated at a total of 
$12,000,000,000, represent another of 
those broad problems which may over- 
hang the foreign-trade possibilities of 
quite a number of countries after the 
war. The manner of the ultimate set- 
tlement of this problem between Great 
Britain and the other countries con- 
cerned may be more important for a 
period of years, in determining the abil- 
ity of British India or Australia or Ar- 
gentina to buy and pay for American 
goods, than their own trade-control 
measures or any direct trade negotia- 
tions with the United States. 

On the other hand, it would not be 
reasonable to assume that all of the 
measures and situations cited above as 
capable of developing into renewed or 
increased barriers to American exports 
after the immediate post-war years will 
necessarily take that turn in all coun- 
tries. The majority of the potentially 
trade-restrictive measures or diversion- 
ary arrangements reflect, not so much 
definite preferences on the part of the 
governments concerned, as fears of seri- 
ous injury to their domestic interests 
during the uncertain period ahead from 
the impact of world forces beyond their 
control. Many of the existing import- 
permit or exchange-licensing systems do 
not appear intended as definite programs 
of intentional] restrictiveness, but rather 
as efforts to have means at hand for in- 
sulating the national economy of the 
particular country against possible ex- 
treme disturbances from outside. Bi- 
lateral arrangements, similarly, often 
represent less the fixed desire of the gov- 
ernments concerned than a counsel of 
caution, which advises more definite and 
predictable, though limited, trade inter- 
changes, instead of a potentially larger 
flow of trade which is subject to un- 
predictable reactions from exposure to 
the free play of international commer- 
cial and financial movements. 

If arrangements or assurances can be 
developed—whether by negotiation with 
individual countries, by coordinated pro- 
grams on the part of the major economic 
powers, or by concerted action on the 
part of a large number of countries— 
that would minimize the likelihood of the 
unfavorable commercial and financial 
developments which many countries 
fear, it may not be necessary for them 
to have frequent or active resort to the 
various trade-restrictive measures or di- 
versionary arrangements under consid- 
eration. The possible means of such 
assurance are various, but the principal 
economic approaches in which the 
United States can have a large influence, 

(Continued on p. 9) 
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Australia Produces Sugar 
in Surprising Quantities 


TS GROWING OF SUGARCANE is 
believed to have started in Australia 
about 1862, inasmuch as the earliest sta- 
tistical record of sugarcane as a crop 
credits Queensland with an area of 20 
acres for the season 1862-63. 

Records for New South Wales show 2 
acres planted to this crop in the follow- 
ing season. 

Sugarcane growing and raw-sugar pro- 
duction in Australia are confined largely 
to the eastern coastal region of the State 
of Queensland, though cane is grown and 
raw sugar is produced in smaller quan- 
tities in the northeast corner of New 
South Wales. A small quantity of beet 
Sugax is produced in the State of Vic- 
toria, but beet-sugar production has de- 
clined in recent years from an annual 
figure of between 4,000 and 5,000 long 
tons to about 700 long tons in 1944. 

Sugar refineries are located at Brisbane 
and Bundaberg in the State of Queens- 
land, and in the cities of Sydney, Mel- 
bourne, Adelaide, and Fremantle. 

During the calendar year 1939, cane 
production in Australia reached an all- 
time high of 6,313,369 long tons which 
produced 928,351 long tons of sugar at 94° 
net titer. During the following war 
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Courtesy Australian News and Information Bureau 


Digested from a Report by Josepu P. 
RacLanp, U.S. Consul, Brisbane 


years production markedly declined to 
a low of 3,687,788 long tons of cane and 
523,789 long tons of raw sugar in the cal- 
endar year 1943. 

Production of sugarcane improved in 
1944 to an estimated 4,541,000 long tons, 
yielding roughly 657,000 long tons of 
sugar. 

Cane-sugar statistics for the years 
1937-43, with an estimate for 1944, are 
shown in the accompanying table. 

The Australian sugar industry has 
been retarded during the war years by: 
(1) Shortage of labor, as a result of mili- 
tary and civil call-ups; (2) lack of fer- 
tilizer; (3) the taking over by the Gov- 
ernment, for military and other purposes, 
of a large number of tractors which had 
been in use on the cane farms; and (4) 
short supply and increased costs of 
farmers’ requisites, including gasoline 
and rubber tires. 

The decrease in sugar production in 
1943 is attributed to the afore-mentioned 
factors, and, in addition, to rains which 
delayed the planting of that year’s crop. 
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This sugar mill is typical of the 33 scattered through the Australian cane-growing district. 


Better climatic conditions during the 
planting period, an easing in the ferti- 
lizer situation, and a slight improvement 
in the availability of manpower are said 
to be responsible for the increased pro- 
duction in 1944. 

Cane growing in Australia is carried 
on almost entirely by individual farmers 
whose average assigned area is approxi- 
mately 60 acres, mostly freehold. In 
Queensland there are normally about 
7,800 cane growers, 4,000 field laborers, 
and about 4,000 mill hands. Usually 
about 7,500 cane cutters are required to 
harvest the cane. Shortages of man- 
power, owing to war conditions, have 
reduced all available field and mill labor, 
probably by about 25 percent. 


Cane-Sugar Production in Australia 
[All weights in long tons of 2,240 pounds] 
| 
| Ton- 
| Cane DUE | a renee | Tonnans = 
Calendar| yield yield her 6 ae ¢ yaad 
ar- cane pro- | 94° net 
year | per per vest “d duced tite 
|; acre acre ' ater 
pro- 
duced 
1937 21.11 3.08 | 260,399 | 5,494,658 | 810, 383 
1938 21.71 3.15 | 261,522 | 5,678,786 | 823, 231 
1939 23. 25 3.42 | 271,535 | 6,313, 369 | 928, 351 
1940 20. 01 2.92 | 275,930 | 5, 523,304 | 806, 477 
1941 20. 17 2.92 | 255,428 | 5, 153,022 | 745, 667 
1942 18.9 2.62 | 247,817 | 4,688, 500 | 649, 877 
1943 16. 09 2.28 | 229,192 | 3,687,788 | 523, 789 
1944 19. 00 2.74 239,000 | 4,541,000 | 657,000 
| Estimated. 


The sugar industry of Australia is pro- 
tected by a prohibition against imports, 
in consideration for which the industry 
makes refined sugar available at whole- 
sale prices specified in an agreement be- 
tween the Commonwealth and the State 
governments. The normal price since 
1932 for raw sugar sold to refineries has 
been £24 per long ton, but in recent years 
a slightly smaller amount has been re- 
alized. For example in 1943 it was 
£22 10s. 6d. per long ton, the difference 
representing additional refining charges. 
Cane growers receive from 70 to 71 per- 
cent of the value of the raw sugar 
obtained from the cane, actual payments 
being determined according to the sugar 
content thereof. 

The domestic price of refined sugar is 
fixed at 4d. per pound at the State capi- 
tals. This fixed domestic price enables 
sugar to be exported at world parity 
prices. Exports of raw sugar (94° net 
titer) from 1936 through 1942 were as 
follows (no figures are available for 1943 
and 1944, but exports are believed to have 
diminished). 
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Courtesy Australian News and Information Bureau 


This Australian’s war effort consists of lifting and stacking into rail trucks 10 tons of sugar 
every 25 minutes during loading periods. 


Exports of Raw Sugar from Australia and increased commitments of refined 
Exports suggest themselves. 
Year (long tons) Refined sugar production in the years 
1936 _ _- _ 423, 075 1936-43 and estimated productfon in 
1937 _.. 444, 935 1944 are as follows: 
1938_ - _. 458, 444 
1939_ _ - _... 544, 670 Refined-Sugar Production in Australia 
1940. __ 406, 499 Production 
1941 _... 304, 321 Year (long tons) 
1942_ _- = 207, 333 SR ISMN 
Production of refined sugar has in- 1937... .-------------------------- 338, 000 
creased during the war years, doubtless Pesce aT ane ree te an tae ee aoe aes 
owing to curtailment of the export of PERRI MELES 
raw sugar because of shipping difficulties PU <a asin courte eeshacicsas seagull aso ta 
Be Nas ates sao tp ens Silnn esos cence ee eptzcee 
css si ests cn os copes Saccctan ncaa . 422, 000 


1944 (estimated) ___________________ 425, 000 


Reports from Australia indicate that 
production of refined sugar in 1945 will 
be about the same as in 1944. No figures 
are available as to the quantity of refined 
sugar on hand on January 1, 1945; stocks 
of raw sugar on hand at ports, mills, and 
in transit on that date, however, are esti- 
mated at about 300,000 long tons, com- 
pared with 180,000 tons on January 1, 
1944, 





Postwar Foreign 
Barriers 

(Continued from p. 7) 
whether acting alone or in conjunction 
with other like-minded nations, readily 


suggest themselves. 


1. International Action 


Courtesy Australian News Certain situations out of which might 

and Information Bureau develop obstructions to the recovery and 

Cutter tests edge of his blade in Australian expansion of international trade after 
sugarcane field. the war could probably be adequately 
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handled only by concerted international 
action on th epart of at least the leading 
economic and financial nations. There 
is agreement among many that this 
method of approach is the most promis- 
ing especially for: (a) arrangements for 
the general stabilization of currency re- 
lations between countries, and the or- 
derly adjustment of changes in exchange 
parities necessary to correct fundamen- 
tal disequilibria in the post-war financial 
position of particular countries; (bd) 
short-term financial support of particu- 
lar countries in the stabilization of their 
currencies, or to meet temporary short- 
ages in their balance of international 
trade or of payments; (c) long-term 
credits or loans for reconstruction and 
economic development; (d) arrange- 
ments for the support and orderly dis- 
posal of primary products in general sur- 
plus, while measures to remove the 
underlying causes are being developed; 
and (e) programs for bringing under 
public control, and minimizing the re- 
strictive effects of, such cartels or other 
private international trade arrangements 
as may continue, or come into being, 
after the war. 


2. High-Employment Programs 


Many trade-restrictive measures would 
become unnecessary, particularly on the 
part of the smaller countries or those 
dependent for their prosperity upon the 
disposal abroad of a limited number of 
national products, if there were strong 
indications that the volume of world 
commerce generally would be maintained 
and enlarged after the war, with oppor- 
tunities for them to participate under 
conditions that would sustain prices as 
well as markets. Since the volume of 
international trade is highly dependent 
upon the level of economic activity in 
the great industrial nations, many sit- 
uations possibly productive of trade bar- 
riers would automatically be eased if 
those major countries could work out 
simultaneously national programs for the 
maintenance of high employment and 
for the reduction of instability in domes- 
tic economic activity and fiscal policy. 

Thus, if the United States should suc- 
ceed in maintaining a high level of em- 
ployment and production for several 
yeais after reconversion to peacetime 
conditions, the increased volume of crude 
and semiprocessed materials needed for 
that enlarged scale of industrial opera- 
tions would far exceed prewar levels. 
Since a considerable part of the mate- 
rials for American industries have regu- 
larly been obtained from abroad, there 
would automatically be created a corre- 
spondingly enlarged demand in the 
American market for a broad range of 
foreign commodities from widely dis- 
persed sources. In addition, the in- 
increased spending power of the Amer- 
ican public, under high employment, 
would encourage larger importations of 
a wide variety of foreign manufactured 
goods. 

Particularly if the domestic high-pro- 
duction program of the United States 
should be paralleled by similar programs 
on the part of a number of other major 

(Continued on p. 27) 
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In a British custom sawmill. 
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Photo by F.N, Birkett 


Britain’s Wartime Lumber 
Production Is Expanding 


CODLAND OWNERS and home- 
grown-timber operators and 
dealers have cooperated during the war 
to supply the greatest quantity of lumber 
ever cut in the British Isles. More than 
three-fourths of Britain’s timber sup- 
plies in 1943 came from domestic woods. 
Even though total consumption was re- 
duced drastically from pre-war levels, 
this is a remarkable achievement for a 
country which before 1939 imported 95 
percent of its lumber supplies. 

Although the United Kingdom has 
never possessed extensive forest re- 
sources, its domestic timber industry has 
so exploited those that were available 
that even in the sixth year of the war it is 
still supplying a large proportion of the 
country’s lumber needs. The necessity 
for the greatest economy in the use of 
every inch of wood has been stressed, not 
only to save shipping space, but to sat- 
isfy the increasing demands on the lum- 
ber supply for ships and war materials, 
as well as for the packing of goods for 
the armed forces. All lumber that can 
be used a second time must be so utilized. 
It is now a criminal offense to destroy 
any piece of wood larger than 1’’ x 3’’ x 
?™. 


Imports Drastically Cut 


Prior to the outbreak of war, domes- 
tically grown timber was of no great im- 
portance in the United Kingdom. Im- 
ports of wood and wood products were 
valued at £63,000,000 annually, major 
suppliers being Finland, Sweden, Can- 


By Vircrnta Kinnarp, Industrial 
Projects Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 


ada, Russia, and the United States. The 
yearly average import of softwoods was 
slightly over 2,000,000 standards in the 
period 1929-38. (1 standard=1,980 
board feet.) Imports of unmanufactured 
timber alone totaled 11,000,000 tons a 
year. In the immediate prewar years 
imports of lumber from Finland, at that 
time the United Kingdom’s principal 
source, were averaging almost 600,000 
standards annually, and shipments from 
Sweden amounted to more than 450,000 
standards yearly. Exports of lumber 
from the United States to the United 
Kingdom totaled slightly more than 400,- 
000 standards in 1939. Soon after Sep- 
tember 1, 1939, imports from Finland and 
Sweden were completely cut off, and 
trade with Russia, after the closing of 
the port of Leningrad, was limited to 
small quantities shipped by the White 
Sea route. 

After the elimination of European 
sources of supply, softwoods had to come 
principally from Canada and the United 
States (about 94 percent of previous im- 
ports were softwoods), involving the use 
of tonnage urgently required for trans- 
porting munitions and other war sup- 
plies. Cargo space became more and 
more valuable as commitments assumed 
a global character and supply lines of 
necessity stretched farther and farther. 


Home Production Imperative 


Recognition of the urgency of the de- 
mands led to the decision that Britain 
must supply the greatest possible per- 
centage of its lumber needs from its own 
resources and must reduce consumption 
by every possible ton, to free facilities for 
transportation of goods for which no sub- 
stitutes were available. Normally the 
largest timber importer in the world, the 
United Kingdom had to reduce its use 
of lumber to an absolute minimum. A 
special director for home timber produc- 
tion was appointed to coordinate lumber- 
trade activities and to utilize every means 
to obtain the largest possible quantity of 
sawn lumber from domestic woods. 

Most of this production fell into the 
four principal classifications of sawn 
hardwood, sawn softwood, sawn mining 
timber, and round mining timber. Dur- 
ing 1940-43 sales of logs by the Home 
Timber Production Department to pri- 
vate sawmills in England and Wales 
reached 20,000,000 cubic feet. No records 
have been kept of the number of trees 
felled, which, of course, have been of 
widely varying sizes, but the total has 
been estimated at 100,000,000 from the 
begining of the war through 1943. 


Output Breaks All Records 


The record made in home production 
of lumber will remain as one of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom’s outstanding accomplish- 
ments of the war. Domestically produced 
wood showed a steady, though not re- 
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markable, increase during 1939 and 1940. 
By 1941 the rate of production had 
quickened appreciably, covering about 
50 percent of home consumption, but it 
was decided to increase still further the 
domestic output—to a level that would 
permit the release of another 500,000 
tons of shipping space. Production 
reached a record in 1942, and by the lat- 
ter part of 1943 the output of sawn hard- 
wood had reached the highest total in 
the industry’s history. 

Hardwood output, which had averaged 
150,000 long tons annually in 1935-38, was 
doubled to 310,000 in 1939, according to 
the recently released British white paper, 
“Statistics Relating to the War Effort of 
the United Kingdom.” It increased to 
496,000 long tons in 1940, and in 1941 the 
total was 655.000. Still climbing, it 
reached 1,025,000 long tons in 1942 and 
1,251,000 in 1943. Softwood production, 
although not rising so sharply, expanded 
steadily after 1939. The 1935-38 pro- 
duction average was 180,000 tons,. which 
dropped to 120,000 in 1939. Output in- 
creased to 444,000 tons in 1940 and to 
701,000 in 1941. By 1942 it had grown to 
861,000 tons, dropping slightly to 805,000 
in 1943. 

As the curve for home-produced lum- 
ber showed a steady rise, imports of both 
hardwoods and softwoods dropped sharp- 
ly. Insistence upon the British hard- 
woods has succeeded particularly in cut- 
ting tremendously the consumption of 
imported softwoods—imports of the lat- 
ter having decreased 80 percent by 1942. 
Softwood imports averaged 5,848,000 tons 
in 1935-38, declined to 4,255,000 in 1939, 
and then dropped sharply to 2,353,000 in 
1940 and to 1,253,000 in 1941. A record 
low was reached in 1942, when imports 
were only 841,000 tons, but this figure 
was increased to 1,329,000 tons in 1943. 
During 1935-38 imports of hardwoods 
into the United Kingdom averaged 1,126,- 
000 tons annually, but they dropped to 
836,000 in 1939, to 683,000 in 1940, and by 
1941 had declined to 365,000 tons. The 
low was reached in 1942, when the total 
was 300,000. There was a slight increase 
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Load of ash lumber being lifted off a barge in Britain. 


in 1943, when imports amounted to 307,- 
000 tons. 

Production of mining timber, one of 
the United Kingdom’s most vital supplies, 
is an outstanding example of the task ac- 
complished by the Timber Control. An- 
thracite-coal mines require 7 cubic feet 
of wood for posts and shorings for every 
10 tons of coal produced. Imports of 
pitwood fell from 1,607,000 tons in 1939 
to 31,000 in 1942. The furnishing of 
domestic timber sufficient to fill this 
enormous gap enabled not only the mines 
but also the many industries dependent 
upon coal to continue operations. 


Source of Supply 


Private woodlands have contributed 
the major portion of the domestically 
owned supplies. The cooperation of the 
owners made possible the high rate of 
felling during the war years, since not 
more than 4 percent of the usable stand- 
ing timber at the beginning of the war 
was in State plantings. Thousands of 
Britain’s trees, including some of the 
finest—the famous Douglas ffirs at 
Murthley Castle, for example—have been 
cut. 

The United Kingdom’s supplies of 
hardwoods are far more plentiful than 
those of the softwood types. Many vari- 
eties of hardwoods have been used dur- 
ing the war in work for which softwoods 
were once considered essential. Con- 
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sumers who formerly would have noth- 
ing to do with domestic hardwoods have 
used them in quantities and have found 
the results not at all disastrous. Even 
“just wood” has been sought for many 
requirements. The whole of the output 
of the mills has been utilized, in marked 
contrast to pre-war importing days, 
when only the better grades, carefully 
sorted, were purchased; the use of 
cheaper qualities than those previously 
thought necessary has been required by 
the Timber Control whenever possible. 
Adaptability, born of the necessities of 
war, has solved many of the problems 
inevitably arising. A variety of woods 
from domestic sources, supplemented by 
imports, has been made available to serve 
practically all purposes. 

Britain’s Forest Products Research 
Laboratory has devoted much of its war- 
time program to discovering methods 
of wood utilization which provide needed 
strength without waste and with the 
consumption of smaller amounts of 
wood. Instead of directing its major 
efforts to the analysis of the suitability 
of wood from all over the world for use 
in the United Kingdom, an immediate 
shift of emphasis was made to study of 
the best possible ways of using timber, 
insuring that every foot did its share, 
and evolving satisfactory methods of 
using lower grade lumber. 

(Continued on p. 39) 
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Reports Submitted by Offices of the U. 8. Foreign Service 


Uruguay 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Montevideo) 


Conditions in Uruguay were excellent 
during March for cattle and sheep, sum- 
mer rains having restored the natural 
pastures of the country. The situation 
regarding the production of meat and 
meat products did not improve, however, 
the inability of the two largest foreign- 
owned packing houses to meet minimum 
contractual export obligations emphasiz- 
ing the critical nature of their problem. 

Whereas the meat situation remained 
critical, the position of wool, Uruguay’s 
other important export product, was the 
best in years. The clip was excellent and 
receipts in Montevideo heavy, with the 
local market extremely active. Prices for 
all grades were materially above those of 
a year ago. Exports of wool during 
March amounted to 17,174 bales as com- 
pared with 7,422 bales exported.in Febru- 
ary. All but a negligible part of this wool 
went to the United States. Approxi- 
mately 50,110 bales of wool already sold 
to the United States are awaiting ship- 
ment. 

Because of the late arrival of the rains, 
the corn harvest is unsatisfactory, but 
the sunflower crop was saved. The au- 
tumn harvest of potatoes which will soon 
begin, should be as good as last year’s 
was bad. Nevertheless, some 10,000 tons 
of potatoes must be imported because of 
the failure of the last crop. Prospects for 
rice, harvesting of which extends from 
April through June, are excellent. 

Condition of the land which will soon 
be made ready for wheat sowing is favor- 
able. 

During the 4-month summer tourist 
season 95,000 visitors and 862 automo- 
biles arrived in Uruguay, an increase of 
14,200 over 1943 and the best season in 
many years. Because of transportation 
difficulties more visitors remained in 
Montevideo and spent their money there 
instead of at the beach resorts. Hotels, 
casinos, and retail merchants all did very 
well. During a short period of intense 
heat, the sale of nonalcoholic beverages 
and ice cream taxed the capacity of local 
producers and the limited distribution 
facilities. 

Industrial production was slowed up by 
holidays, particularly “tourist week,” 
when most plants were closed, but ac- 
tivity in the building trades continued. 
The value of imports during the first 
quarter of 1945 did not change materially 
from that of a year ago. The value of ex- 
ports, despite the good wool movement, 
declined because of the packing-house 
difficulties. 

The securities market was relatively 
quiet during March, the government dis- 
tributing only 3,600,000 pesos of internal 
debt obligations at receding prices. The 


outstanding public funded debt passed 
the 600,000,000 peso mark, but the de- 
mand for such securities seemed defi- 
nitely on the decline. 

During March organized labor was 
making preparations for the National 
Conference of the General Workers’ 
Union to be held in April. A difficult em- 
ployment situation broke out in the small 
town of Rivera on the Brazilian border, 
1,700 Uruguayans being thrown out of 
work by the closing of the foreign-owned 
packing house in Brazil, and two Uru- 
guayan tobacco factories. The ban on 
the export of Uruguayan cattle to Brazil 
resulted in a ban on the export of Bra- 
zilian tobacco to Uruguay. The town 
was paralyzed by the shutting down of 
these factories. 

The exchange rate of the dollar re- 
mained unchanged at 1.845 pesos in the 
“free” market. Collections were satis- 
factory, but there was a slight increase 
in the number of commercial failures. 


Bolivia 
(From the U. S. Embassy, La Paz) 


The principal recent development in 
Bolivia was the passage of a supreme 
decree on April 3 providing for a re- 
adjustment of the percentage of ex- 
change which must be sold to the State 
by exporters of tin. Similar action was 
taken as regards exporters of non- 
mineral products by a decree of January 
25. Since the percentage which must 
be sold to the State varies with the grade 
of ores shipped and with certain other 
factors, the exact effect of the new de- 
cree cannot be estimated, but it appears 
that exporters of low-grade tin ores will 
find that the percentage of compulsory 
sale has been cut, whereas exporters of 
high-grade ore will find that it has been 
increased. 

Since many exporters, prior to the new 
decrees, found that they required more 
boliviano currency than the amount 
forthcoming from the compulsory sales, 
an increase in the percentage of com- 
pulsory sales may not necessarily mean 
a corresponding increase in actual sales. 
It is important to note, however, that 
whereas the principal exporting firm in 
the country, PatifMo Mines and Enter- 
prises, Inc., has been selling 42 percent 
of its exchange to the Banco Central in 
accordance with the old schedule, and 4 
or 5 percent more to a commercial bank, 
or a total of about 46 percent, it now has 
to sell 60 percent. In view of the im- 
portance of this one firm, there is little 
doubt that the net result of the decree 
will be that more foreign exchange will 
be available in the country. 

The deflationary effects of the decree 
of January 30, 1945, revising the reserve 
requirements of the commerial banks 


have begun to be felt. Restriction of 
credits by the Banco Nacional in con- 
junction with the seasonal factor of pay- 
ment of taxes (unusually heavy this year 
because of new legislation) have brought 
about a shortage of bolivianos in circy- 
lation. This has contributed to the fall 
in the curb market quotation of the dol. 
lar, which has now dropped to 56 boli- 
vianos. It has also reduced orders by 
importers. Local collections have become 
somewhat more difficult, but collections 
of drafts in foreign currencies have not 
suffered, because the shortage of bolivi- 
anos is balanced to some extent by the 
ample supply of exchange and because 
of the reduction in ordering. 

There is an ample supply of reinforc- 
ing steel bars, black annealed steel wire, 
cement, picks and shovels, and stocks of 
Shellac are estimated as adequate for 
about 10 years. Articles in short supply 
are: Cotton and rayon piece goods, vis- 
cose and acetate rayon yarn, rayon 
staple fiber, Douglas fir, motor vehicles 
and spare parts, butter, meat, cheese, 
and rice. 


France 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Paris) 


Some improvement was registered 
during March in certain sectors of the 
French economy. The outlook in agri- 
culture appeared to be a little better as 
the delay in wheat planting and other 
seasonal work was being rapidly over- 
come under the prevailing favorable 
weather conditions. An earlier trend 
toward the amelioration of the transpor- 
tation bottleneck has likewise been ac- 
centuated by good weather. Transpor- 
tation now faces a slow and difficult pe- 
riod of recuperation. After a set-back 
early in the month, coal production 
tended upward, but little over-all im- 
provement can be expected in the near 
future. Industry is said to be showing 
slight, but, nevertheless, definite signs of 
an upturn in activity as small supplies of 
raw materials become available in the 
factories. Plans of action to meet both 
present and future conditions are being 
formulated by the Government, labor, 
and management. During the month 
France entered into agreements for eco- 
nomic consultation with Belgium, Lux- 
emburg, and the Netherlands. 

Clear, warm weather benefited agricul- 
ture during almost all of March, and 
contributed to rapid progress in field 
work. The delay in planting of wheat 
and other grains was rapidly being over- 
come, and preparations for planting the 
important sugar-beet crop were under 
way. The warm weather also improved 
pasture conditions. 

Abrupt changes have occurred in the 
food-supply situation, with increases in 
egg production and delivery, the begin- 
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ning of the spring milk flush, and a 
tightening of meat supplies as animals 
were put out on grass. Spring vege- 
tables were beginning to appear, but the 
food situation remained tight. 

The French transportation system has 
shown moderate but fairly steady im- 
provement in performance since the first 
week in February. Milder weather is the 
principal factor responsible for this de- 
velopment, inasmuch as the physical 
equipment has not been greatly increased 
nor has widespread repair work been 
possible. 

Car loadings on the railways increased, 
and by the end of March were running 
about 25 percent above the level of late 
January and early February. Loadings 
remained far from satisfactory, how- 
ever, being only half as great as dur- 
ing the German occupation and only a 
little above one-fourth of the prewar 
rate. The railways lack both cars and 
motive power to increase the tempo, but 
some 60,000 freight cars and 5,000 loco- 
motives now unusable eventually can be 
repaired. Facilities for repair are at 
present hard pressed to maintain the 
stock now in operating condition. Con- 
tributing factors to the slow turn- 
around of freight cars are the longer 

uls and slow marshaling and handling 
in facilities not entirely rehabilitated 
from the damage of air attacks. There 
has been close cooperation with the Bel- 
gian national railways in order to make 
the most economical use possible of avail- 
able equipment. 

Motor transport within France is ina 
very feeble state, owing to the diminu- 
tion in the number of motortrucks avail- 
able, the poor condition and obsolescence 
of those on the road, and the extremely 
restricted supply of repair parts and 
tires. Substantial relative improvement 
in the petroleum-products situation 
since February was reflected in increased 
circulation of trucks, busses, and pas- 
senger cars. Some products are still 
scarce in all parts of France and there is 
an extreme general shortage in certain 
areas. The inadequacy of motor trans- 
port results not only in an insufficiency 
of road haulage but also affects the utili- 
zation of the railways by causing inade- 
quate concentration and distribution 
facilities around some railway stations. 

Coal production in the first few days of 
the month was slightly lower than in the 
preceding week. The lower rate of out- 
put was in some degree caused by the 
unsatisfactory food situation. Output 
thereafter was fairly well maintained, 
and it is estimated that the production 
for the entire month may exceed that of 
February by a small margin. All pro- 
ducing areas, namely the Nord and Pas 
de Calais, Moselle, and Southern France, 
followed a slight upward trend during 
the month. Pit-prop deliveries gained. 
It is not likely, however, that much over- 
all improvement in the industry will be 
noted for some time in the future, as sub- 
stantially increased production probably 
will have to be achieved mainly by the 
resumption of operations in more mines 
in the Moselle and Saar districts. Stocks 
on hand at the mines decreased gradually 
during the month concomitant with the 
improved transportation situation. 
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The opening of rivers to normal barge 
traffic, the repair of railway bridges, 
opening of new lines to traffic, and the 
greater availability of locomotives and 
cars made possible the movement of coal 
from the mines at a faster rate than it 
was being produced. Sea transportation 
was still hindered. Import movement 
was satisfactory. March entries are ex- 
pected to meet the import program for 
the first time and register a gain over 
February. Coal receipts in Paris during 
the first half of the month were a few 
percent ahead of the corresponding 
period of February. Stocks for railways 
and gas increased, but those for power 
plants declined. 

Industrial operations on the whole 
continued severely depressed in March, 
hindered mainly by the lack of supplies 
and reserves of raw materials and fuels, 
especially coal. Tire output advanced 
during the month as greater supplies of 
American synthetic rubber became avail- 
able and technical experience in process- 
ing was gained. Previously, rubber had 
gone Only to tire manufacture, but in 
March the output of essential industrial 
rubber goods was begun. Pharmaceut- 
ical products are being turned out at 
about 50 to 75 percent of the volume 
which could be maintained if raw mate- 
rials and packaging supplies were avail- 
able. Output of electrical energy was 
generally well maintained, though that 
of hydroelectric energy declined. The 
production of mechanical and electrical 
goods showed signs of improvement, and 
the upward trend of steel output has con- 
tinued. Automotive-vehicle production 
at the Renault plant increased, as indi- 
cated by higher electrical energy con- 
sumption, labor-output rate, and num- 
ber of employees, but raw-material sup- 
plies were very low. 

Retail-sales data of the principal de- 
partment stores in the Paris area, con- 
sidered fairly representative of general 
conditions in the vicinity, registered an 
increase in volume during January and 
February, of about 26 percent over the 
movement in the corresponding months 
of 1944. Improvement continued during 
March, These data reflect increased 
sales as well as somewhat higher prices 
for merchandise. Uncertainty with re- 
gard to the buying power of the franc was 
mentioned as another factor that has 
tended to stimulate purchases in the 
stores. The department stores have ex- 
perienced great difficulty in obtaining 
merchandise, and many sections have 
remained closed because of complete lack 
of merchandise. 

Toward the end of the month the Na- 
tional Committee of the General Con- 
federation of Labor (C. G. T.) met and 
passed a general resolution calling for a 
complete revision of wages and appre- 
ciable improvement in the food supply. 
Demands were made for a basic mini- 
mum hourly wage for the lowest paid 
classification in the Paris region, whether 
male or female, of 23 francs; wage equal- 
ity for men and women doing the same 
work; wage minimum for all parts of 
France not below 80 percent of the rate 
paid in the Paris region where rates are 
highest. Syndicalist participation in 
price control at all agency levels was also 
demanded. 
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General de Gaulle’s speech before the 
Consultative Assembly on March 2, pro- 
vided the impetus for extensive discus- 
sions of future French internal economic 
organization. He stated that, “while we 
cannot imagine the future French econ- 
omy without a ‘free sector’ as widely 
extended as possible, we declare that the 
State must hold the levers of control.” 
At another point the General referred to 
the obligation of the present Govern- 
ment “to create or develop the means 
which would permit the State to exercise 
its duty to direct the economy of the 
country.” 

With this speech as a background, the 
idea developed in the press that in the 
future economy of France there will be a 
controlled sector and a free sector. 
These sectors have nowhere been clearly 
defined, although the nationalized sec- 
tor has been generally described as com- 
prising those industries, the operation 
of which directly concerns the national 
interest. As examples of the industries 
which might fall within the category, 
various newspapers have mentioned the 
armament industries, coal mines, elec- 
tricity, insurance, and credit. Indus- 
tries making up the controlled sector 
have been described as those vital to re- 
construction or as those which are basic 
to the French economy. Heavy as well 
as light industry, including iron and 
steel, chemicals, metal-working and ex- 
tractive industries, are variously sug- 
gested as coming within this sector. 
The free sector is conceived as an ob- 
jective to be attained in the future when 
the needs of reconstruction have been 
met. 

Among the principal financial develop- 
ments during the month was the presen- 
tation on March 29 by the Minister of 
Finance of his budget estimates for 1945 
before the Consultative Assembly; at the 
same time he outlined certain fiscal and 
monetary measures proposed for the fu- 
ture. The Minister estimated expendi- 
tures for the year at 406,000,000,000 
francs, receipts at 192,000,000,000 francs, 
leaving an estimated deficit of 214,000,- 
000,000 francs. As regards expenditures, 
the principal changes from previous 
years are (a) the elimination of occupa- 
tion expenditures and decrease in wheat 
subsidy, (b) a military budget amount- 
ing to 175,000,000,000 francs and (c) a 
substantial increase in salary and pen- 
sion payments due principally to the 
higher payment schedules adopted in 
January of this year. Increased revenue 
estimates arose from profits, confiscation 
of illicit profits, and increased consump- 
tion taxes on tobacco, alcohol, and other 
luxuries. In outlining future fiscal and 
monetary policy the Minister indicated 
plans for a tax to be levied on wartime 
increases in real wealth; for the market- 
ing of a new-type 5-year 2.5 percent sav- 
ings bond; and for the calling in at a 
later date of notes in_circulation on a 
franc for franc exchange basis without 
blocking. 

On March 27, the French and British 
Governments signed a Financial Agree- 
ment, effective for 1 year beginning 
March 1, 1945, whereby the British Gov- 
ernment extended a noninterest-bearing 

(Continued on p. 43) 
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Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan 


Transport and Communication 


Improvements in Radio Reception.— 
The installation of a 5-kilowatt trans- 
mitter to insure better short-wave recep- 
tion in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan is 
contemplated, states the foreign press. 
Later, a 20-kilowatt medium-wave trans- 
mitter to serve the middle area of the 
country within a radius of 200 miles of 
the station will be installed. 


Argentina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Medicinal Products: Exports Must Be 
Santtioned by the National Bureau of 
Public Health.—All exports of medicinal 
products from Argentina are subject to 
the previous approval of the Direccioén 
Nacional de Salud Publica (National Bu- 
reau of Public Health), in accordance 
with Decree No. 32,128 of November 28, 
1944. 

Commercial Activities of All Establish- 
ments Having Connections with Non- 
American Belligerents to be Super- 
vised.— The Argentine Government, as a 
measure of control over the movement of 
funds, has entrusted the Department of 
Industry and Commerce with the super- 
vision of, with wide powers to inspect, 
the commercial activities of all establish- 
ments “ which belong to non-American 
foreigners of a belligerent nation or 
whose activities are in any way connected 
with foreign non-American belligerent 
countries or citizens.” This decree, No. 
30,301, November 7, 1944, refers to De- 
cree No. 122,712 of June 15, 1942, and 
Decree No. 29, 671 of October 31, 1944. 

Portland Cement: Maximum Price 
Fixed——-The Argentine Department of 
Industry and Commerce has fixed the 
maximum price of 3.60 Argentine pesos 
per paper bag of 50 kilograms on port- 
land cement, in accordance with Decree 
No. 32,635 of December 4, 1944. 


Bermuda 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Hand Tools and Unmanufactured and 
Semimanufactured Iron and Steel: Im- 
port Restrictions Relaxed.—Importation 
into Bermuda, in reasonable quantities, 
of all hand tools, including agricultural 
and heavy-edge, engineer’s, and carpen- 
ter’s, is now permitted through normal 
commercial channels, effective April 1, 
1945, according to a notice published in 
the Bermuda Official Gazette of March 
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26, 1945. Similar entry is also accorded 
unmanufactured and semimanufactured 
iron and steel in such forms as ingots, 
plates, squares, sheets, steel tubes, hoops, 
tires, castings, colliery arches, bolts, 
springs, buffers, wire rods, constructional 
steel, whether fabricated or not, and pig 
and foundry iron. Importers are in- 
formed that they will be required to ac- 
cept all items which they have ordered on 
bulk indent and which have not as yet 
beerr received. 


Bolivia 
Transport and Communication 


Telephone Extension Planned.—An 
extension of the automatic telephone 
system is planned in La Paz, Bolivia, with 
1,500 additional lines, giving it a total 
of 4,000 lines. This work, which is esti- 
mated to cost $250,000, has been started, 
and nearly $88,000 has been spent. 
Completion of the work will, however, not 
be possible until instruments and 
equipment can be obtained in the United 
States. Installations are planned for 
the cities of Sucre, Potosi, and Tarija. 
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Australian Sugarcane 


One doesn’t usually think of 
Australia when running over in 
one’s mind the names of the “sugar 
countries.” It is not always easy 
to realize how far up into the 
Tropics the land mass of the great 
Island Continent extends, but, as 
a matter of fact, Australia has 
some splendid sugar areas and has 
developed a sugar-producing in- 
dustry of which the Commonwealth 
is justifiably proud. We tell about 
it in a special article this week be- 
ginning on page 8. 

Our cover picture portrays one 
phase of the sugar activity in 
Australia’s northern State of 
Queensland. The photograph was 
furnished by the Australian News 
and Information Service, which has 1 
offices in New York City. 
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During 1944 the Teléfonos Auto- 
maticos handled 14,020,040 calls, plus 
618 incoming and 534 outgoing interna- 
tional calls. 


Brazil 
Tariff{s and Trade Controls 


Penicillin: Duty-Free Importation Er- 
tended for 6 Months.—The suspension of 
Brazilian import duties and other cus- 
toms charges on penicillin, either in sub- 
stance or in preparations for therapeu- 
tic use, was extended for an additional 
period of 6 months by Decree Law No. 
7405 of March 22, 1945, published in the 
Diario Oficial of March 22. The suspen- 
sion of duty applies also to imports of 
penicillin already in Brazilian ports, 
which have declared for customs clear- 
ance but not released from the custom- 
house. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 


26, 1944, for notice of previous suspension of 
duty on penicillin, effective July 15, 1944.] 


Rice and Manioc: Exportation Permit- 
ted Under License Control.—By Order 
No. 364 of March 26, 1945, the Coordina- 
tor of Economic Mobilization has placed 
exports of rice and manioc flour under 
the control of the Export-Import De- 
partment of the Bank of Brazil. This 
order lifts the 6 months’ export restric- 
tion on these two products as provided 
in Order No. 356 of March 6, 1945, of the 
Coordinator of Economic Mobilization. 


[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of April 7 
for previous announcement. ] 


Permits for the exportation of rice and 
manioc flour will be issued by the chief 
of the Service of Supply, who will deliver 
them to the Export-Import Department 
of the Bank of Brazil through the office 
of the Coordinator. 


Canada 


Economic Conditions 


SASKATCHEWAN GOVERNMENT Buys MORE 
INDUSTRIES 


The Minister of Natural Resources of 
the Province of Saskatchewan in a speech 
in the Legislative Assembly on Febru- 
ary 28 indicated that his office would con- 
tinue its policy of acquiring industries 
and operating them under government 
ownership. (See the special article in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 3, 
1945.) He indicated that he was survey- 
ing the possibilities of a pulp mill, a 
lignite-processing plant, and a certain 
other industry, the nature of which he 
did not divulge. He stated that con- 
tracts had been offered for 2 years’ pro- 
duction of the woolen mill which is being 
established at Moose Jaw and of the clay 
products which will be manufactured 
at Estevan, but that these offers were 
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rejected. The Minister desires to re- 
serve the output for the Saskatchewan 
market. 

The purchase of the brick and pottery 
manufacturing plants and other proper- 
ties of the International Clay Products 
Co. of Estevan, was announced by the 
Minister of Natural Resources on Febru- 
ary 1. The price paid was $150,000, of 
which the company agreed to accept 
$50,000 in the bonds which the Province 
jssued for the purpose of raising money 
to establish or purchase industrial un- 
dertakings. 

This plant has a capacity of 10,000,000 
pricks. The former owners at various 
times have also produced terra cotta, 
floor tiles, and other special items, in- 
cluding limited lines of pottery. Spe- 
cial clay lands at Readlyn and Knollys 
are included in the purchase and the 
government hopes ultimately to produce 
some type of dinnerware. Employment 
of about 75 persons for most of the year 
is contemplated as soon as the plant is 
completely modernized and_ recondi- 
tioned. 

The government of Saskatchewan has 
purchased the common stock and control 
of the Dominion Electric Power Co. of 
Estevan at the price of $450,000. Some 
$600,000 in preferred stock and about 
$1,100,000 in funded debt are outstand- 
ing. It is reported that enough money 
to retire the preferred stock will be bor- 
rowed. With full control of the stock, 
both common and preferred, in the hands 
of the government, the company will be 
exempt from Dominion and municipal 
taxes, which in the company’s last tax 
year are reported to have totaled some 
$136,000. Excess-profit taxes of the com- 
pany were considerably increased during 
the past few years by its earnings in the 
Dawson Creek area where it supplied 
service to United States undertakings 
there. Earnings from this source will 
decline with the reduction of American 
activities in that area. 

It is reported that the contracts of this 
company with the municipalities which 
it serves provide for a reduction of rates 
when the company’s financial position or 
earnings are sufficiently favorable. It is 
therefore probable that additional earn- 
ings resulting from any saving in taxes 
may in part at least have to be passed on 
to the consumers instead of being applied 
to the purchase price of the Dominion 
Electric. This, however, is not out of line 
with the government’s policy inasmuch 
as the Power Commission recently an- 
nounced a reduction in its rates which 
will result in a saving of about $40,000 
annually for its customers. 

Dominion Electric’s establishments in- 
cluded in the sale comprise one plant in 
Manitoba and five plants in Alberta or 
British Columbia. The company will 
continue to operate in its present form 
until satisfactory arrangements can be 
made to dispose of its holdings outside 
Saskatchewan; then its plants and facili- 
ties in Saskatchewan will be tied into the 
— of the Provincial Power Commis- 
sion. 

The printing establishment of McInnis 
Bros., Ltd., in Regina, has also been pur- 
chased by the Saskatchewan government. 
The plant can turn out about $125,000 
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worth of government printing annually, 
which represents more than half of the 
government’s requirements. 


SASKATCHEWAN Fur SALES 


The Provincial Fur Exchange was 
opened and held its first sale in January. 
Gross profits of about $5,000 were realized 
from sales of $91,000. A second sale held 
in February brought gross profits of 
$7,000 from sales amounting to $130,000. 
The next sale was to have been held on 
April 13 and the last one of the sea- 
son is scheduled for June 8. 


SASKATCHEWAN GOVERNMENT INSURANCE 
OFFICE OPENED 


The Saskatchewan Provincial Govern- 
ment Insurance Office was opened on 
March 10, and it is now being organized. 
It will go into the business of fire, auto- 
mobile, public-liability, guaranty, and 
plate-glass insurance. Its head office 
will be in Regina, but a branch will 
be immediately opened in Saskatoon. 
Offices may be opened in other cities 
later on, but for the present it is planned 
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to sell insurance in the rural areas 
through agents working on a commis- 
sion basis. It is believed the insurance 
office will be prepared to begin busi- 
ness by June 1945. For the present the 
Provincial government will not enter the 
life-insurance field. However, on March 
13 the formation of the Co-operative Life 
Insurance Co. by the Saskatchewan Co- 
operative Wheat Producers, Ltd. (Wheat 
Pool), and the Saskatchewan Federated 
Co-operatives, Ltd., was announced. The 
provisional directors have been recruited 
from the directors of these two organiza- 
tions. The company will have its head 
offices in Regina. 

The announcement states that the 
company will engage in the insurance 
business for the benefit of members and 
not for profit and that it will be truly co- 
operative in every respect. Ten types of 
policies will be written, having all the 
features of modern, old-line policies. 
The business is to be conducted on a 
strictly actuarial basis, but earnings in 
excess of operating costs and statutory 
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~] 
Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today “ 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 


After Berlin’s Fall, and After VE-Day, Nazis Will Try To Carry Out Their Elaborate 
and Menacing Commercial Plots 


Reliable information collected by Allied governments clearly indicates | 
ermany has developed well-arranged postwar 
plans for the perpetuation of Nazi doctrines and domination. Some of these 
plans have already been put into operation, and others are ready to be 
launched on a widespread scale immediately upon termination of hostilities 


The object in every instance will be to reestablish German control at the 
earliest possible date. German attempts to continue to share in the control 
and development of technological change in the immediate postwar period 
are reflected in the phenomenal increase in German patent registrations 
in foreign countries during the past 2 years. These registrations reached 
an all-time high in 1944. The prohibition against exporting capital from 
Germany was withdrawn several months ago, and a substantial outflow of 
capital to foreign countries has followed. 

German technicians, cultural experts, and under-cover agents have well- 
laid plans to infiltrate foreign countries with the object of developing eco- 
German technicians and scientific- 
research experts will be made available at low cost to industrial firms and 
technical schools in foreign countries. 
construction of ultra-modern technical schools and research laboratories 
will be offered at extremely favorable terms, since they will afford the Ger- 
mans an excellent opportunity to design and perfect new weapons. 

This [U. S.] Government is now in possession of photostatic copies of sev- 
eral volumes of German plans on this subject. The German propaganda 
program is to be an integral part of the over-all postwar program. The 
immediate aim of the propaganda program will be directed at removing 
Allied control measures by “softening up” the Allies through a subtle plea 
for “fair treatment” of Germans, and later the program will be expanded 
and intensified with the object of giving rebirth to all Nazi doctrines and 
furthering German ambitions for world domination. Unless these plans 
are checked they will present a constant menace to postwar peace and 


nomic, cultural, and political ties. 


(From the Department of State Bulletin, April 1, 1945.) 








Nazi Party members, German industrialists, and the German military, 
realizing that victory can no longer be attained, are now developing postwar 
commercial projects, are endeavoring to renew and cement friendships in 
foreign commercial circles, and are planning for renewals of prewar cartel 
agreements. An appeal to the courts of various countries will be made 
early in the postwar period through dummies for “unlawful” seizure of 
industrial plants and other properties taken over by Allied governments at 
the outbreak of war. In cases where this method fails German repurchase 
will be attempted through “cloaks” who meet the necessary citizenship 


German capital and plans for the 
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reserves will be the property of the policy- 
holders. 


IMPORTANT MARKETING BILL INTRODUCED 
IN SASKATCHEWAN 


A bill of perhaps far-reaching eco- 
nomic effect has been introduced in the 
Provincial Assembly. It will be known 
as The Natural Products Marketing Act, 
1945. Under its provisions boards may 
be set up for the transportation, packing, 
storage, and marketing of natural prod- 
ucts. Natural products are defined to 
include products of agriculture, forest, 
lake or river, minerals, animals, and 
practically any article of food or drink, 
whether in its raw state or wholly or par- 
tially manufactured. According to a 
press notice issued by Saskatchewan’s 
Minister of Agriculture, who is sponsor- 
ing the bill, a vote of the producers of a 
product may be required before the prod- 
uct will come under the provisions of the 
Act. The marketing boards established 
for various commodities will be incorpo- 
rated and as far as possible they shall be 
cooperatives. 


SASKATCHEWAN'S EXPENDITURES INCREASED 


The estimates of the receipts and ex- 
penditures of the Saskatchewan govern- 
mem for the fiscal year 1945-46 sub- 
mitted to the Legislative Assembly show 
prospective expenditures from the reve- 
nue account of $36,212,143. This is an 
increase of about $5,800,000 over the 
originai estimates for the current fiscal 
year ending April 30, 1945. But these 
original estimates have been twice in- 
creased by supplementary budgets, ag- 
gregating about $5,200,000, one of which 
was voted at the special session of the 
legislature held in October 1944 while the 
other is now being voted. 

No new taxes are proposed for 1945-46, 
but the gasoline tax is being raised from 
7 to 8 cents per gallon and a change in 
the license fees for farm trucks is ex- 
pected to net a considerable increase in 
revenue. These new license fees are 
scaled from $10 for a truck of up to one- 
half ton to $25 for a truck of more than 
144 tons and up to 2 tons. For trucks 
over 2 tons the fee is $50. The number 
of farm trucks licensed in 194445 is 
30,692, for all of which a flat license fee 
of $10 was collected. 

Gasoline-tax receipts are expected to 
total $3,900,000. This is some $500,000 
more than the receipts from this source 
in 1940-41, which was the year on which 
the Dominion’s agreement to compensate 
the Province for loss of revenue arising 
from gasoline rationing was based. The 
Province will therefore presumably re- 
ceive nothing from the Dominion on this 
account. 

The Provincial Treasurer has an- 
nounced that subscriptions to the Se- 
curity Bonds of the Province, which 
closed on February 28, exceeded slightly 
the goal of $1,000,000 which had been 
set for this campaign. 

Saskatchewan’s share of the Canadian 
Family Allowances will be about $20,- 
000,000 annually. Payments are to be- 
gin around July 1. These allowances for 
children under 16 years of age should 
provide a substantial added flow of funds 
into retail stores. 
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Argentina Will Switch to 
Right-Hand Drive 


The Executive Power of Argen- 
tina issued some time ago a Decree 
in General Cabinet Council where- 
by, as from June 10, 1945, traffic 
will circulate on the right-hand 
side of the road in Argentina. 

In announcing the measure, it 
was stated that the change-over 
from left to right hand will bring 
Argentina into line with the rest 
of the American Continent, with 
the exception of Uruguay, and is in 
accordance with the recommenda- 
tions made at the various Road 
Congresses to which Argentina has 
sent delegates. 

It is considered that the change- 
over should be made as soon as 
possible in view of the fact that a 
great number of public transport 
vehicles will have to be replaced 
shortly, and the change-over will 
avoid the expense incurred in re- 
forming the drives from right to 
left hand, as has had to be done 
until the present. 

Finally, the Decree establishes 
that the National Highways De- 
partment, in collaboration with 
the various official departments, 
will draw up the necessary plans 
for putting the measure into force 
on the day fixed. 




















SALES IN SASKATCHEWAN INCREASE BUT 
SUPPLIES DECLINE 


Retail sales continued to increase in 
Saskatchewan during the first quarter 
of 1945 but the rate of increase was 
slowing down. A typical department 
store in Regina reported that its sales 
during the quarter were up, in dollar vol- 
ume, by only 2 percent over sales for the 
corresponding period of 1944. Heavy 
hardware and cotton and wool staples 
were very scarce. Shipments of table- 
cloths and sheets from the United States, 
under Canadian subsidy, helped the sup- 
ply situation somewhat, but most linen 
imports had ceased because of price ceil- 
ings. Chinaware stocks were very low 
and open stocks were being discontinued, 
because some orders 2 years old had not 
been filled. Some types of wool blankets 
have remained in fairly good supply. 

Installment sales were down 11 per- 
cent, as compared with the first quarter 
of 1944, but sales on open (30-day) ac- 
counts were up 10 percent. Collections 
were good in all credit business. 


AGRICULTURAL PROSPECTS IN SASKATCHEWAN 


The early announcement of the Do- 
minion’s wheat policy for 1945-46 will 
greatly assist Saskatchewan farmers in 
making their plans for the coming crop 
year. The establishment of a delivery 
quota of 14 bushels per authorized acre 
is generally accepted without criticism. 
Most people think that despite this limi- 
tation on sales no great harm can come 
from production in excess of the delivery 
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quota and the storage of the surplus on 
the farms. Storage space is adequate, 
Continuance of the guaranteed initia] 
wheat price of $1.25 per bushel, basis 
no. 1 at lake head or Vancouver, has also 
been welcomed. Despite the initial price 
and the good prospect of receiving im- 
portant additional payments on partic- 
ipation certificates, the cash income of 
farmers from wheat sales will be consid- 
erably lower in the coming crop year than 


it is during the current one. Neverthe- . 


less, if crop yields reach or exceed the 
long-time averages, Saskatchewan farm- 
ers should remain in an excellent finan- 
cial position. 

It now seems fairly certain that no 
great increase in flax can be expected 
unless the demands for an increase in 
the guaranteed price of flax aré met. It 
also seems certain that hog production 
will not be materially increased unless 
the bonuses on grade-A and grade-B-1 
hogs are increased as the farmers have 
requested. The Provincial Minister of 
Agriculture has urgently advised produc- 
ers to breed sufficient additional sows 
to bring hog production up to last year’s 
level. He is particularly desirous, as a 
result of a recent trip to Britain for the 
purpose of finding greater outlets for 
Saskatchewan's products, to retain as 
much as possible of the British bacon 
market after the war. The hog prob- 
lem here is very much a problem of ag- 
ricultural labor. 

The developments in the poultry in- 
dustry in 1944 were excellent. Prospects 
for 1945 are even brighter. The increase 
in the production of poultry in 1944 
(over 1943) was 43.9 percent; in eggs, 98 
percent. The policy of the Special Prod- 
ucts Board of maintaining prices during 
the production seasons is the principal 
reason for this favorable showing. But- 
ter production was down somewhat in 
January and February as compared with 
the corresponding months of 1944. 


BUSINESS AT HIGH LEVEL IN MANITOBA 


The economic and business conditions 
in the Province of Manitoba remained 
at an unchanged high level during the 
first 3 months of 1945. Money continued 
to circulate freely, and collections con- 
stituted no problem. The _ greatest 
problem confronting the trade was that 
of getting enough merchandise to meet 
the brisk demand. On the other hand, 
there was a growing undercurrent of 
restlessness in the labor market, which 
was caused principally by the demobiliza- 
tion of Canadian air-force men, heavy 
dismissals in the local aircraft industry, 
and seasonal lay-offs in the packing 
plants. 

The 1945 prospects of the farmers were 
said to be good for several reasons. 
Top-soil conditions were better than last 
year, much prepared land was waiting 
for 1945 seeding, and dairying and 
poultry farming was in good condition. 
Conversely, the shortage of farm ma- 
chinery and labor represented two ob- 
stacles to be faced in 1945. 

The general progress made in Mani- 
toba was reflected in a number of re- 
cently published reports covering the 
year 1944 which showed that advances 
had been made along the entire line of 
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the economic structure of the Province. 
The development of natural resources 
had undergone marked expansion, and 
jndustrial production had gone up con- 
siderably. The electric-power capacity 
of Manitoba brought an income of more 
than $2,000,000 in 1944, and the Winnipeg 
electric system continued to show gains 
poth in commercial and domestic ac- 
counts. A revival in building construc- 
tion, an expansion in telephone service, 
and a, gain in Winnipeg transportation 
systems further illustrated a sustained 
economic improvement in the Province. 

Although war conditions have served 
asa strong stimulant to the upward swing 
of Manitoba’s economic and trade devel- 
opments since the outbreak of hostilities 
and the termination of war industries 
will, in some instances, slow down the 
current progress, it is believed that the 
jmprovement is of a permanent nature. 


CONTINUED GAIN IN INDUSTRIAL PRopUc- 
TION IN MANITOBA 


According to the Manitoba Industrial 
Development Board, the manufacturing 
and processing industries of the Province 
bad an estimated gross production value 
of $350,000,000 in 1944 compared with 
$301,342,000 in 1943 and $83,934,777 in 
1933. 

The greatest proportional increase was 
registered in the manufacturing and 
processing of agricultural and animal 
production. On the whole, manufactur- 
ing in Manitoba is considerably diversi- 
fied. More than 700 different commod- 
ities are produced, and there are approxi- 
mately 1,300 plants with invested capital 
of approximately $178,000,000. 


MANITOBA’S DEVELOPMENT OF NATURAL 
RESOURCES PROGRESSING 


According to a statement published by 
Manitoba’s Minister of Mines and 
Natural Resources at the beginning of 
1945, plans have been drawn up for the 
fullest possible utilization of the Prov- 
ince’s natural wealth. The extent of the 
development during the past decade is il- 
lustrated by the total value of the natural 
products in the Province which advanced 
from $18,050,000 in 1933 to $37,400,000 in 
1943 and to $40,277,000 in 1944. The 
total value of the forest production in 
1944 was $7,400,000. Hydroelectric power 
production reached an all-time high in 
1944 of about $11,000,000. 

The value of Manitoba’s mineral pro- 
duction in 1944 is estimated at $11,- 
715,000—a decline from the 1943 figure 
of $13,246,540. This was due largely to 
the growing tonnage of base metals being 
hoisted from the Saskatchewan side of 
the Flin Flon, Manitoba, ore body. 


MANITOBA FISHERIES CONTINUING UPWARD 


The Manitoba fisheries, said to be 
among the largest and most valuable 
fresh-water fisheries in the world, pro- 
duced more than 33,400,000 pounds of 
fish during the 12 months ended April 
30, 1944, with a record market value of 
$4,522,203, according to recently pub- 
lished figures of the Minister of Mines 
and Natural Resources. About 2,275 men 
were engaged in the commercial fisher- 
ies of Manitoba during that period. 
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MANITOBA FuR PRODUCTION REACHES NEW 
HIGH 


Manitoba fur production “from the 
wild” went up approximately 64 percent 
in 1944. Fur from both the wild and 
from fur farms reached an all-time rec- 
ord high value of $4,355,000 in 1944, com- 
pared with $3,124,000 in 1943. The Win- 
nipeg market exported furs to another 
record value of more than $8,000,000. 
The muskrat provided the largest rev- 
enue to Manitoba trappers, the pelts 
being valued at more than $1,300,000. 
Almost half the total catch was taken 
from Government-controlled areas. Ac- 
tual fur production in Manitoba in- 
creased by about 40 percent in 1944. 


PLANS TO ELECTRIFY FARMS IN MANITOBA 
PROGRESSING 


Some 15,000 farms located in Manitoba 
have recently been contacted by the 
Manitoba Power Commission looking 
toward a construction program in the 
first post-war year, according to an an- 
nouncement made by the Commission. 











Foreign Commercial Travel 
in Wartime (for Business- 
men Only) 


How to obtain surface-vessel 
transportation: 

(1) Apply for a passport to the 
Passport Division, Departmert of | 





State, Winder Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C., or to a local passport 
agency or Clerk of Court. 

(2) Apply for a visa to the near- 
est Consulate of the country of 
destination. If you travel through 


destination, you will need a transit 
visa from the Government of the 
country traversed. 

(3) After passport and visas 
have been secured, promptly apply 
to a field office of the Department. 
of Commerce for a foreign travel 
application, or to the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington 25,D.C. On this form 
enter the number of your passport, 
information regarding your nation- 


tions required if travel is to yellow- 
fever and cholera areas. 

(4) File the application with a 
field office of the Department of 
Commerce or mail it to the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C. The 
Department of Commerce main- | 
tains field offices in 26 cities. 


NoTtE.—The above applies to 
travel on ships controlled by the 
United States Government. Do 
not apply to the Department of 
Commerce for transportation on 
ships of neutral countries or non- 
priority passage on commercial air 
lines. Apply directly to the com- 
pany operating the ships or planes. 


another country en route to your | 


ality, visas obtained, and inocula- | 
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MANITOBA TELEPHONE SYSTEM PAYS 
DIVIDEND 


The report of the Manitoba Telephone 
System was also a very favorable one, and 
showed that for the first time in the 
history of Manitoba, a government- 
owned public utility paid a dividend to 
the people of the Province. A net surplus 
of $1,307,939 for 1944 permitted the de- 
partment to hand over to the Province 
(along with $400,000 for 1943) an addi- 
tional $700,000. As provided in recent 
legislation, it was pointed out, this money 
would not be used to reduce the amount 
owing the Province by the Telephone 
System, but was available to the govern- 
ment for payment of other Provincial 
indebtedness. 


CONSTRUCTION WoRK IN WINNIPEG 


There were 570 houses, valued at 
$1,208,000, constructed in Winnipeg in 
1944, an increase of 266 over 1943. In 
city building permits there was a turn- 
over of $4,419,475 compared with $1,912,- 
500 in 1943. The volume of construction 
work carried on in Manitoba in 1944 was 
$12,900,000 as compared with $10,000,000 
in 1943. 


MANITOBA LIQuoR SALES 


During the year ended April 30, 1944, 
the Manitoba Liquor Control Commis- 
sion earned approximately one-fifth of 
the Province’s revenue, despite wartime 
restrictions on the individual buyer of 
liquor. Net profit on liquor sales totaled 
$3,831,368 in 1944 and $3,738,980 in 1943. 


ALBERTA PROSPEROUS IN FIRST QUARTER 


Alberta completed a prosperous first 
quarter, almost entirely as a result of 
war conditions. There was little unem- 
ployment, except for minor strikes of a 
few days’ duration in the coal fields. 
Wholesale and retail business was better 
than normal, wages were good, railways 
were taxed to capacity to carry the 
traffic, the hotels were filled daily, and 
the restaurants had difficulty in supply- 
ing the needs of customers because of ra- 
tion regulations in certain commodities. 
Although many members of the Ca- 
nadian armed forces were being dis- 
charged, most of them remained in the 
cities. 

There were still large numbers of 
troops quartered in this district and their 
influence on business and housing con- 
ditions will be felt for a considerable 
time after the war is over. Stockmen 
received good prices for fat cattle, and 
most farmers were prosperous as a re- 
sult of the fixed price for grain set by 
the Dominion Government. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE IN ALBERTA 


Wholesale business was exceptionally 
good in Alberta during the first quarter 
of 1945. There was an abundance of 
foodstuffs, such as meat, butter, eggs, 
milk, fruits, and vegetables in the mar- 
kets, and prices had been stabilized. 
Fruit and vegetable sales were larger 
than usual, which was attributed to the 
influx of outsiders into Calgary in con- 
nection with the war effort. Sales of 
automobile accessories were up 17 per- 
cent, and certain supplies were being re- 
ceived without difficulty, whereas other 
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merchandise was becoming more dif- 
ficult to obtain. Drug sales had been at 
a substantial level, but it was expected 
that during the first quarter in 1945 sales 
would be only about 4 percent over those 
for the similar period in 1944. 

Retail merchants reported that busi- 
ness was good, but desirable merchandise 
scarce. Sales were up from 5 percent for 
shoe stores to 15 percent for the large 
department stores. There was a scarcity 
of material for made-to-measure suits 
for men, but the stores had a good supply 
of ready-made clothing. Men’s shirts, 
socks, and underclothes were difficult to 
obtain except in the very cheap grades. 
Stocks of women’s clothing were ample 
with the exception of stockings. Fur- 
coat dealers did a good business, but 
prices were high. 


ALBERTA’S OIL PRODUCTION DECLINING 


Crude-oil production in Alberta was 
steadily declining in the Turner Valley 
field near Calgary, and efforts were being 
made by the large companies to open up 
new areas. The Minister of Lands and 
Mines of the Province of Alberta on 
March 1, 1945, announced that 66 com- 
panies were exploring 3,500,000 acres of 
actual and potential oil land. There are 
3,500 petroleum and natural-gas leases 
in the Province covering 1,500,000 acres 
_ of land. The most promising new fields 
are the Jumping Pound west of Calgary 
and the Ram River west of Rocky Moun- 
tain House. 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION IN CALGARY 


No large business blocks are under con- 
struction or contemplated at present. 
Small houses are under construction in 
most districts in Calgary, and others are 
being repaired or changed into duplex 
apartments to meet the ever-increasing 
demands for housing accommodations. 
The contemplated government house- 
building program has not started yet. 
Many of the houses built have no light- 
ing, plumbing, or heating facilities be- 
cause of the shortage of material. Much 
of the lumber used is manufactured 
locally. 

A permit has been issued for the erec- 
tion of a gypsum plant to cost $250,000. 
The plant will be operated under the 
name of Western Gypsum Products, Ltd. 
The gypsum rock will be brought in by 
rail from the Crow’s Nest Pass in south- 
western Alberta. Another permit has 
been issued for the construction of a 
small sash and door factory in Calgary. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF IN ALBERTA 


There are more persons registered for 
jobs in Calgary than there are offers of 
employment. The farmers will need 
help soon and many persons now in the 
cities will be placed on farms by the Se- 
lective Service Board. 

The relief rolls in Alberta are at a very 
low level. Those obtaining relief are 
mostly aged persons, widows and chil- 
dren, or those too ill to work. 


AGRICULTURE IN ALBERTA 


There was considerable rainfall in Al- 
berta during the first quarter, which 
should benefit spring planting and seed- 
ing. Dairy farmers were prosperous be- 
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cause of the high prices paid for milk, 
although they found it difficult to ob- 
tain competent help. 

The past winter was ideal for stock 
raising. There was sufficient snow to 
provide moisture for spring pastures, 
and temperatures were not low enough 
to injure the stock. There was sufficient 
feed, and pastures were clear of snow in 
most areas. Beef was plentiful and 
prices were strong. Fat cattle were be- 
ginning to arrive in considerable quan- 
tities from the feeding lots. 

Hog raisers found it more profitable 
to sell their coarse grain and receive the 
government bonus, than to feed the 
grain to pigs, with the result that hog 
deliveries were about 30 percent lower 
than normal, and one packer believed 
the drop would be 50 percent for the year. 

A considerable number of horses were 
still being exported to the United States 
“for immediate slaughter,” presumably 
for fox food. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Rubber Gloves Removed From List of 
Prohibited Imports.—Gloves of natural 
or synthetic rubber may be imported into 
Canada for the first time since December 
1940, under General Permit No. G—2405, 
according to a customs memorandum is- 
sued by the Department of National 
Revenue, Ottawa, on March 17, 1945. 

The above is an exception to the im- 
port prohibition of “gloves and mitts of 
all kinds, n. o. p.”” which were among 
the items prohibited importation from 
nonsterling countries under the War Ex- 
change Conservation Act effective De- 
cember 2, 1940. When the Act was 
amended by the cancelation of Schedule 
I (prohibited imports) effective August 
1, 1944, a new war order effective on that 
date continued the import prohibition 
of all gloves. 


[For previous announcement see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 12, 1944.] 


Transport and Communication 


Proposed Radio Broadcasting Sys- 
tem.—Establishment of a radio broad- 
casting system at a cost of approximately 
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$5,000,000 is under discussion in the 
Legislature of the Province of Quebec, 
Canada. It is anticipated that a station 
or stations now in existence would be 
purchased and refitted to meet the needs 
of the Administration, and the system 
would belong to the Province and be 
under the control of the Premier. 

Transport Facilities Expanded in Win- 
nipeg.—Ten new busses were acquired re- 
cently for the transportation facilities in 
Winnipeg, Canada, and 8 new trolley cars 
are expected to be delivered in June, 
Winnipeg’s transportation facilities con- 
sist of 215 streetcars, 22 trolley busses, 
and 168 motorbusses; about 62 percent of 
the passengers are carried on streetcars, 
Streetcar riders in Winnipeg increased 
10 percent in 1944 above 1943, and 99 
percent above 1939 totals. ' 

Since the start of the war, 95 motor- 
busses and 16 trolley busses have been 
purchased and placed in service by the 
Winnipeg Electric Co. at a cast of 
$1,293,876. A bus garage was built and 
equipped at a cost of $300,000. 


Chile 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Most-Favored-Nation Commercial 
Treaty Extended for 1 Year.—The most- 
favored-nation commercial treaty be- 
tween Chile and Peru, signed on October 
17, 1941, has been extended for 1 year 
beginning February 10, 1945, by a de- 
cision of the Chilean-Peruvian Mixed 
Permanent Commission, published in the 
Peruvian press of February 21, 1945. 
This treaty was ratified by the Peruvian 
Legislature on October 1, 1942, and by 
Chile on February 10, 1943. 


|For an announcement of the terms of this 
treaty see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 


8, 1943.] 
Colombia 


Transport and Communication 


Commission Studying Road Construc- 
tion.—A special commission is studying 
the possible construction of a road from 
Bogota, Colombia, to the heart of the 
Vaupes Commissariat. The commission 
has been surveying the land also with 
the purpose of repairing the road which 
unites Bogota with Puerto Concordia in 
the Intendency of Meta. The cost of 
completing the section of this road from 
Puerto Concordia to Puerto Riascos is 
estimated at 12,000 pesos. 

A road is planned to San Jose and from 
that point to Calamar in the Commis- 
sariat of Vaupes. 


Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Feedstuffs: Duties and Taxes Waived 
on Imports for Remainder of 1945.— 
Imports into Cuba of all livestock and 
poultry feedstuffs included under Cuban 
customs tariff items 269—A, 269-B, 269-C, 
269-D, 269-E, and 269-G are exempted 
from payment of import duties and taxes 
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yntil December 31, 1945, according to 
Ministry of Treasury Decree No. 788, pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of March 23, 
1945. 

[The following feedstuffs are covered by 
the above-mentioned items of the Cuban 
customs tariff: Dried hay; stalks and heads 
of millet; other herbage used as feed, in- 
cluding leaves, and waste of plants; bran and 
nulls of cereals; grape (olive) bagasse; cakes, 
paste, powders, and meal of oleaginous seeds; 
pulps, dregs, and residues from industries, 
suitable for the feeding of livestock; feed 
for fowl, including mixtures of three or 
more crushed grains such as corn, wheat, oats, 
and sunflowers, and finely ground mixtures 
or compositions of animal substances, in- 
cluding oyster shells. | 


Fluorescent Lamps Reclassified for Im- 
port-Duty Purposes.—Fluorescent lamps 
jmported into Cuba, which were formerly 
dutiable under Cuban customs tariff 
item 223, will now be classified the 
same as incandescent bulbs under tariff 
items 15-A, 15-B, 15-C, 15-D, or 15-E, 
depending on the wattage, according to 
Cuban Customs Circular No. 30 of March 
1, 1945. 

[Cuban customs tariff item 223 covers mis- 
cellaneous electrical equipment, with an ad 
yalorem duty of 119 percent on United 
States goods, plus a surtax of 3 percent of 
the duty. Under the new classification, the 
duty for the United States, per 100 bulbs, 
depending on wattage, is as follows: On 
bulbs up to 25 watts, $1.50; up to 50 watts, 
$2.24; over 50 and up to 100 watts, $3; over 
100 and up to 300 watts, $4.50; and over 300 
watts, $9. In each case, there is a public- 
works surtax of 3 percent of the duty.| 


Excise Taxes on Domestic-Consump- 
tion Sugar Further Reduced.—The Cuban 
tax on domestic-consumption sugar of 
the 1945 crop, which was reduced from 44 
centavos to 22 centavos per 100 Spanish 
pounds by Decree No. 539 of February 27, 
1945, has been further reduced to 8 
centavos per 100 Spanish pounds by 
Ministry of Treasury Decree No. 741, 
published in the Official Gazette of 
March 21, 1945. 

The decree also raises the ceiling price 
of domestic-consumption sugar from 
$2.9074 to $3.0474 per 100 Spanish pounds, 
to which price the producer may add the 
tax of $0.08, thus making the total price 
$3.1274 per 100 Spanish pounds. The 
decree also ratifies the other provisions 
of Decree No. 539. 

{|For announcement of Decree No. 539, see 
FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 7, 1945. 
The tax established by that decree was based 
on the price of the 1945 sugar sold to the 
United States being 3 cents per pound. How- 
ever, when the price was raised to 3.10 cents 
the tax was reduced so that mills selling 
sugar for domestic consumption would re- 
ceive a price nearly equal to that received 


for sugar sold to the United States without 
taising the ceiling price on sugar in Cuba.| 


Transport and Communication 


Telephone  Installations.—Telephone 
installations in Cuba, despite shortages 
of materials, increased to 70,740 during 
1944 from 68,230 in 1943. As an indica- 
tion of demand, pending installations 
totaled 3,896 as of December 31, 1944, 
against 1,503 a year earlier. It is esti- 
mated that had the company been in a 
position to provide services to all appli- 
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cants during the year, between 8,000 and 
9,000 new installations would have been 
made. 

Ninety-five percent of the damage 
caused to telephone lines and installa- 
tions by the cyclone of October 18 re- 
portedly had been at least temporarily 
repaired by the close of 1944. 


Dodecanese 
Islands 


Transport and Communication 


Restricted Resumption of Mail Service 
to Dodecanese Islands of Symi and Car- 
pathos.—Effective at once, letters not ex- 
ceeding 2 ounces in weight, nonillus- 
trated post cards, and printed matter not 
exceeding 1 pound in weight may be 
accepted for mailing from the United 
States to the Dodecanese islands of Symi 
and Carpathos. Registration fees apply. 
Articles of mail matter for the islands 











Australian Achievement: De 


Luxe Dinner “From the 
Can” 


U. S. Army procurement officers 
and Australian food authorities ate 
lavishly from canned food identical 
with that supplied to U. S. forces 
in the southwest Pacific area, when 
they were recently dinner gfiests 
of U. S. Army Director of Procure- 
ment in Australia Col. H. B. Hester. 
Everything on this menu came 
from the can except the bread: 
Orange juice, apple juice and to- 
mato juice; roast beef and gravy, 
dehydrated potatoes, corn, beans, 
peas, dehydrated cabbage, and 
beetroot; mustard pickles, jam, 
apple butter, tomato ketchup; cup 
cakes and bread, custard, ice cream, 
raspberries and cream. 

Guests were disinclined to be- 
lieve that the roast beef and gravy 
had come from a can, but the can 
was produced, bearing the name of 
a manufacturer in the Australian 
State of Victoria. Ice cream, made 
from a powder to which water had 
been added before freezing, was 
much appreciated. 

The food was the product of a 
tie-up between Australian farms 
and factories and American in- 
spiration and experience. Director 
of Australian Army catering Sir 
Stanton Hicks said that under U.S. 
influence and guidance Australian 
food processing had advanced 15 to 
20 years in 2 years of war. Aware 
of the $100,000,000 worth of fine 
foodstuffs supplied to the fighting 
forces in the past 12 months, guest 
of honor Col. Paul P. Logan, of U. S. 
Army procurement in Washington, 
said that the food-front job Aus- 
tralia was doing was “a triumph in 
cooperation.” 
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concerned should show “Dodecanese Is- 
lands” in the address. 

With the exception of instructions re- 
lating to support remittances and to the 
protection and maintenance of property 
interests in Symi and Carpathos, com- 
munications of a financial or business 
character are restricted to those ascer- 
taining facts and exchanging informa- 
tion. 

The service for printed matter is 
restricted to: (a) Periodicals and news- 
papers mailed directly by a publisher or 
agent in this country to a publisher, 
agent, or subscriber in either of the 
islands named, and (b) other articles 
conforming to the conditions applicable 
to printed matter, mailed directly by a 
publisher or commercial firm. 

Forwarding or remailing any article 
of printed matter for Symi or Carpathos 
is prohibited. Publications containing 
technical data must comply with the 
licensing requirements of the Foreign 
Economic Administration. 

Air-mail, money-order, special-deliv- 
ery, and parcel-post services are not 
available at this time, and enclosures 
of currency, checks, drafts, or securities 
are prohibited. 

{Order No. 27688 of April 9, published in 


the Postal Bulletin, Washington, D. C., of 
April 10, 1945.] 


Ecuador 


Transport and Communication 


Air Services Expanded.—Air services 
in Ecuador expanded during 1944. Al- 
though variations occur because of 
weather and other conditions, the inter- 
national flights of Pan American-Grace 
Airways, Inc., from Panama to Lima 
(Peru) which stop at Guayaquil now 
average nine passenger planes and two 
freight planes each week. The number 
of flights between Quito and Guayaquil 
has been increased. 

The Ecuadoran program for the con- 
struction and improvement of airports 
during 1944 was a notable improvement. 
Improvements at the airport in Guaya- 
quil will enable it to accommodate the 
larger four-motored planes which are 
expected to use that field in the future. 
Although no plans for new air-line 
routes are under active consideration at 
this time, construction of airfields in the 
cities of Ibarra, Ambato, Riobamba, and 
‘Tulcan indicates that service will be ex- 
tended to these points in the future. 

It is generally expected that Ibarra 
will be included on the air route between 
Quito and Tulcan or Ipiales (Colombia) 
as an intermediate stop, and that Ambato 
and Riobamba will be included in a 
service with connections to both Guaya- 
quil and Quito at some future time. 
The possibility also exists that air service 
of a more regular type will be supplied 
the mines at Portovelo, and at Macuchi, 


near Quevedo. 
Eire 


Transport and Communication 


Projected Road Construction.—An 
8-year post-war building program for 
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Lend-Lease Shipments to the Soviet Union: They’ve Been 
Great and Immensely Varied 


The United States has shipped to the Soviet Union from the inception of 
the Soviet lend-lease program in October of 1941 through February 1945 more 
than 16,250,000 short tons of war materials, including munitions, war-pro- 
duction and other industrial materials and equipment, food and agricultural 
products, said Leo T. Crowley, Foreign Economic Administrator, in a state- 
ment issued April 17. 

With the exception of some cash purchases and some materials lend-leased 
by Canada or transferred by the British in this hemisphere to the Soviet, 
all of this was provided by the United States as lend-lease to aid the Soviet 
war effort. 

The total tonnage shipped is exclusive of thousands of aircraft flight- 
delivered, by American and Russian pilots, from points in the Western 
Hemisphere to Russian airfields or to delivery points in the Middle East, 
whence they were flown into Russia. 

The dollar value of the supplies transferfed by the United States to the 
Soviet Union through February of this year is $8,225,000,000. In addition, 
we supplied war services to the Soviet such as ferrying of planes and trans- 
portation, which were valued at $515,000,000. Transfers to the Soviet Union 
thus far have totaled 31.7 percent of our transfers to all of our allies since 
the inception of lend-lease. Of the total of materials transferred, finished 
munitions valued at $3,980,000,000 represented 48.21 percent, war-production 
and other similar industrial equipment and materials valued at $2,820,000,000 
represented 34.16 percent, and food and other agricultural products $1,455,- 
000,000 or 17.63 percent. 

In a steadily accelerated program, developing as the Soviet troops met 
the full strength of the Nazi blows through 1941 and 1942, then with the 
turning back of the Nazis at Stalingrad and the subsequent rout of the 
enemy, the United States has continued to send to our ally guns, planes, 

stanks and ammunition, equipment and supplies with which to put into 
operation again the vital war plants wrecked by the enemy, and food with 
which to sustain Soviet armies and war workers. 

A comparison of the year-by-year totals of aid to the Soviet Union indicates 
its growing importance. In the 3 months of 1941 during which we sent lend- 
lease aid to the Soviet Union, it totaled 217,280 tons. In 1942, its first full 
year, it rose to 2,764,000 tons, then to 5,369,000 tons in 1943 and to 6,964,000 
tons in 1944. In January and February of the current year we sent 960,000 





tons. 























Eire was announced by the Department 
for Industry and Commerce on March 1, 
1945. 

Under this plan, the expenditure by 
local authorities for roads is estimated 
at £13,714,500. This is based on an an- 
nual expenditure of £4,520,000 (1938 fig- 
ure £3,000,000). It is anticipated that 
half of the plan will be completed within 
5 years after the end of the war, but the 
availability of materials will determine 
progress to a great extent. 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Limited Resumption of Private Exports 
From France to the United States Ap- 
proved.—The resumption of exports from 
France to the United States through nor- 
mal private trade channels, under certain 
reservations made necessary by present 
war conditions, has been approved by 
agreement between the Government of 
the United States and the Provisional 
Government of the French Republic, ac- 
cording to announcements issued. simul- 
taneously in the United States and in 
France on April 14, 1945. 

Moreover, the United States Treasury 
Department on the same date announced 
the issuance of General License No. 90 
under which “trade between France and 
the United States may be carried on 


through normal banking and commercial] 
channels without obtaining specific For- 
eign Funds Control Licenses.” 

The interested United States Govern- 
ment agencies, including the Depart- 
ments of State and Commerce, the Treas- 
ury Department, the Foreign Economic 
Administration, and the War Shipping 
Administration, had for some time been 
giving their careful consideration, in 
consultation with the appropriate French 
authorities and the Allied military au- 
thorities, to the resumption of private 
exports from France to the United States. 

While it is recognized that various dif- 
ficulties of a practical nature remain to 
be overcome, the French and United 
States authorities are in agreement that 
only the minimum of governmental re- 
strictions required by current war condi- 
tions will be interposed. 

The French authorities on their part 
have stated that export permits must be 
obtained, primarily to assure compliance 
with existing exchange-control regula- 
tions and in certain cases to conserve 
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limited supplies of items essential to the 
French economy. (See item following 
for French regulations.) 

It is suggested that United States im. 
porters should carefully check the landed 
duty-paid cost of imports from France 
to ascertain the possibility of establish- 
ing sale prices under OPA price ceilings, 
No special import licenses will be re- 
quired for imports from France into the 
United States unless articles are included 
in WPB Order M-63 or War Food Ad- 
ministration Order WFO-63. 

The facilities of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce in Washington 
and of the Field offices of the Department 
of Commerce throughout the United 
States are available for giving appropri- 
ate assistance to United States importers 
and for obtaining specific data.from the 
American Embassy and consulates in 
France. 

The French authorities are assembling 
data on articles expected to be available 
for export from France, including such 
details as quantities and prices, which 
will be made available to interested firms 
and of the Field offices of the Department 
of Commerce and its field offices. 

In making this announcement the in- 
terested Government agencies wish to 
avoid giving rise to undue optimism on 
the part of United States importers of 
French products. 

With regard to exports from the United 
States to France, it is pointed out that 
for the time being the Provisional French 
Government will continue to handle all 
transactions on a governmental basis. 

French Regulations on Exportation to 
the United States.—To implement the 
above-mentioned arrangements, an- 
nounced on April 14, 1945, for limited re- 
sumption of private exports from France 
to the United States, the following 
Notice to French Exporters was issued 
on that date by the Provisional Govern- 
ment of the French Republic: 


EXPORTATION OF MERCHANDISE TO THE 
UNITED STATES 


Exporters are informed that, under certain 
reservations imposed by present conditions, 
they may henceforth be authorized to recom- 
mence their exports of. merchandise to the 
United States. 

The French Government and the Govern- 
ment of the United States have as far as 
possible made all necessary arrangements to 
facilitate these operations. However, they 
will be able to expand only gradually because 
of the difficulties resulting from the prose- 
cution of the war. 

Exporters are invited to get in touch with 
their customary correspondents, or with im- 
porters residing in the United States, both in 
order to discover markets as well as to obtain 
specific information with respect to import 
requirements in that country (import li- 
censes, customs duties, price ceilings, et 
cetera). 

They may, on the other hand, especially as 
concerns sales possibilities, communicate 
with the Centre National du Commerce Ex- 
térieur, 21 Boulevard Haussmann, Paris. 

I. Exchange of Correspondence.—Provi- 
sions in force relating to the exchange of 
correspondence are as follows: 

Private and commercial correspondence 
may be sent to the United States weighing 
up to 1,500 grams. 

Telegrams, even those drafted in commer- 
cial codes, are acceptable for the same des- 
tination. (Information may be procured 
from the post offices with respect to the au- 
thorized commercial codes.) 
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II. Maritime Transportation.—The Direc- 
tion des Transports Maritimes of the Ministry 
of Public Works and Transport will desig- 
nate the ports of departure from which 
sailings will be made to the United States. 

This information will be communicated by 
the Centre National du Commerce Extérieur 
to those concerned, who will have to make 
known the location of the merchandise to be 
exported. 

Because of present lack of information 
with respect to the exact dates for the de- 
parture of ships, it is necessary to provide 
for the warehousing of merchandise at the 
port of embarkation and for its loading pro- 
gressively as freight space becomes available. 

Shipping documents will be filled out and 
returned to those concerned after the mer- 
chandise has been placed on board. 

III. Forward movement of merchandise to 
the ports.—In order that exporters may ben- 
efit from the priorities which will be issued 
in their favor for transportation by rail to 
the port of embarkation, those concerned 
will make their application therefor using 
form Ol. To this effect the following infor- 
mation should be supplied under the head- 
ing “Contingent Observations to the ex- 
porter” shown on the reverse side of the 
form: 

1. Railway station from which the ship- 
ment leaves. 

2. Railway station of arrival at the port 
of embarkation. 

8. Name of the consignee at the port of 
embarkation. 

4. Whether transportation is by full rail- 
way car or not by full railway car (set forth 
in detail). 

5. Date of shipment of the merchandise 
to the forwarding railway station. 

In the case of partial shipments it will be 
necessary to indicate the dates of shipment 
of successive shipments and the quantities 
(gross weight) applying to each of the ship- 
shipments. The attention of applicants is 
called to the fact that it is in their interest 
eed these data as specifically as pos- 
sible. 

If the priority can be granted, the Service 
Central des Licences will make known to 
interested parties within the time requested 
the disposition made of their application. 

In the event that the date of shipment 
cannot be foreseen in advance, mention to 
this effect should be made by the exporters. 
They will continue to have the right at the 
appropriate time to request by letter a trans- 
port priority. of the Service Central des Li- 
cences by furnishing the information referred 
to above in numbers 1 to 5, and specifying 
the number of the corresponding license that 
has been issued. 

IV. Method of Presenting Applications for 
Export Licenses.—It is recalled that in con- 
formity with the provisions of the decree 
of November 30, 1944, published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel of December 1, 1944, provisions 
which have been commented on in the Notice 
to Importers and Exporters which appeared 
in the Journal Officiel of February 18, 1945, 
exportations of all merchandise to foreign 
destinations require an individual authoriza- 
tion for exportation (license). 

Consequently, exporters of products des- 
tined for the United States are invited to 
draw up and to address to the Ministry of 
National Economy (Service Central des Li- 
cences, Premier Bureau, 44 Rue Francois 
Premier) their request for authorizations 
using the established application blanks, 
type 01. (See Notice to Importers and Ex- 
porters of February 18, 1945, mentioned 
above). 

It is pointed out to those concerned that 
exports to all foreign countries, including the 
United States, are subject to a production 
tax at the rate of 3 percent and to a transac- 
tion tax at the rate of 1 percent. 

V. Financial Settlement.—The settlement 
of exportations destined for the United 
States will be made through the usual bank- 
ing and commercial channels under the con- 
ditions set forth in Notice No. 35 of the Office 
des Changes to agreed intermediary officials 
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which will shortly be published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel. 


[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 7, 
1945, for the provisions of the French decree 
of November 30, 1944, and the Notice to 
Importers and Exporters of February 18, 
1945. | 


French West 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Arms, Munitions, War Matériel, and 
Military Equipment: Exemption from 
Fiscal Import Duty Regulated.—Arms, 
munitions, war matériel and military 
equipment belonging to the State have 
been exempted, under specified condi- 
tions, from the fiscal import duties on 
goods of any origin imported into French 
West Africa, by Order No. 3172 A. P. of 
November 25, 1944, promulgating a 
French decree of October 23 approving 
Order No. 2451 F. of August 29, and pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of French 
West Africa on December 2. (Such ex- 
emption formerly applied only to specified 
arms and munitions imported directly 
by the French armies of sea, land, and 
air.) 

The following may benefit from the 
new exemption: 

(a) Equipment and articles classified 
by their nature in this category and in- 
cluded on a list established by decision of 
the Governor General, this list to be 
modified and brought up to ‘date as 
needed; and 

(b) Equipment and articles excluded 
by their nature from this category, but 
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which, because of their exclusive utiliza- 
tion for military purposes, are made the 
subject of an individual decision by the 
Governor General, valid solely for each 
of the importations considered. 


Gold Coast 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Changes Effected in Duties on Specified 
Products.—The Gold Coast customs tariff 
was amended by an order in council 
dated March 6, 1945, which effected a re- 
duction in the duties on a number of ar- 
ticles which are household necessities for 
the general public. 

Under the new schedule I the following 
previously dutiable articles will be ad- 
mitted into the Gold Coast free of duty: 
Fish of all kinds; meat of all kinds; salt, 
other than table salt; butter and butter 
substitutes; cheese; lard and lard substi- 
tutes; hops and malt; boots and shoes; 
cement; iron and steel building materials, 
including corrugated iron; wireless ap- 
paratus; musical instruments; toys; and 
games. 

Import duties on other articles will be 
increased as follows: Gin from 33s. 6d. 
to 45s. per gallon; cigarettes from 2s. 9d. 
to 3s. 4d. per 100; tobacco from 2s. 3d. 
to 2s. 9d. per pound. 

The present exemption from duty of 
medicines and drugs is extended to read: 
“Medical preparations and drugs in- 
cluded iri the British Pharmacopoeia and 
the British Pharmaceutical Codex and 
such other medicinal preparations and 
drugs, and surgical dressings as may be 
exempted by the Comptroller.” 

















Brazil Plans to Develop “TVA” Project at Paulo Afonso Falls 


A hydroelectric power project has been projected for the Paulo Afonso 
Falls on the Sao Francisco River, in Brazil, that will be modeled in certain 
respects after the Tennessee Valley Authority in this country. The proposed 
development will be under the direction of Brazil’s Minister of Agriculture, 
Dr. Apolonio De Sales, who visited the Tennessee Valley and studied the 
development there last year. 

Plans for this work foresee the formation of the Cia. Hydro-Elétrica Nacio- 
nal do Sao Francisco, with a capital of approximately $20,000,000 (400,000,- 
000 cruzeiros), one-half to be subscribed by the Brazilian Government. On 
the strength of this understanding, the Brazilian Department of Agriculture 
will advance the new company approximately $2,000,000 (40,000,000 cruzeiros) 
for preliminary work—studies, plans, and other undertakings. 

Generating of current, it is said, will be possible 5 years after construction 
is started, with an initial capacity of 110,000 kilowatts, and additional ca- 
pacity, up to 440,000 kilowatts total, to be provided as needed. 

Distribution of current to local users will be provided for along lines such 
as those set up by the United States Tennessee Valley Authority, and it is 
expected that the present average wholesale price of 5 cents (U. S.) per 
kilowatt hour in this region will be reduced to 1% cent per kilowatt hour. 

The promise of abundant cheap electric power, for any and all users, 
is expected to make the entire area within reach, electrically, of Paulo Afonso, 
attractive to industry and colonization. 

The first installation will consist, it is reported, of two 55,000-kilowatt 
generators and of approximately 500 miles of high-voltage feed lines. 

The Paulo Afonso Falls are 140 miles from the mouth of the river. The 
height of the falls is 265 feet, and the annual mean volume of water is about 
100,000 cubic feet per second. Vera Kelsey, in one of her books on Brazil, has 
this to say about these falls: “The gorge becomes a pandemonium of fluid 
in motion, raging, swirling, churning, dashing, roaring. Niagara may have 
greater volume, but its Anglo-Saxon restraint is infinitely less picturesque 
than this cosmic Brazilian outburst.” 
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Greece 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Caustic Soda, Carbonate of Soda, 
Caustic Potash: Excise or Consumption 
Taxes Increased.—The Greek excise or 
consumption taxes have been increased 
on caustic soda to 25 drachmas per kilo- 
gram, and on carbonate of soda and 
caustic potash to 20 drachmas per kilo- 
gram, by Decision No. E—74 of the Min- 
ister of Finance, published in the Official 
Greek Gazette of January 30, 1945. 


Transport and Communication 


Telegraphic Communications Re- 
sumed.— Telegraphic communications 
with the outside world were established 
by Greece on March 6, 1945. The Greek 
Ministry of Posts, Telegraphs, and Tele- 
phones announced that telegrams would 
be sent through the radio station of Cable 
& Wireless, Ltd., which holds a franchise 
from the Greek Government for interna- 
tional cable and wireless communica- 
tions. The station, located at Pallini 
(Harvati) near Athens, was damaged 
during the December revolution, and re- 
sumed operations about the middle of 
February. 


Guatemala 


Exchange and Finance 


Excess Profits Tax Decree Modified.— 
Agricultural enterprises not organized as 
stock companies have been exempted 
from the excess profits tax by Decree No. 
40 passed by the Guatemalan Legisla- 
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ture on February 7, 1945, and published 
on March 23, 1945. This decree approves 
the Revolutionary Council of Govern- 
ment Decree No. 41 of December 18, 1944, 
modifying it by rejecting that portion of 
the Government’s decree which had 
made all agricultural companies taxable, 
allowing them only a tax forgiveness 
privilege to the extent of 25 percent of 
their otherwise taxable rate. Thus agri- 
cultural enterprises not organized as 
stock companies have been returned to 
their former status under Government 
Decree No. 2099 (June 1938) of being ex- 
empted from the excess profits tax. The 
Legislative Assembly approved without 
change the taxes on income derived from 
capital as set forth in Decree No. 44 is- 
sued December 22, 1944, by the Revolu- 
tionary Council of Government. 

[For previous announcement on changes in 


capital and profits tax see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of March 31, 1945.| 


Honduras 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Additional Customs Surcharge Estab- 
lished on Imports.—An additional cus- 
toms surcharge of one-half centavo of 
lempira per gross kilogram has been es- 
tablished on all imports into Honduras 
by land, sea, air, or post, with certain 
specified exceptions, by Congressional 
Devree No. 79 issued March 9, 1945, to 
become effective July 1, 1945. Cement 
imports are excepted from this general 
rate and will be assessed a surcharge of 5 
centavos of lempira for each 50 kilograms 
(or fraction thereof larger than 10 kilo- 
grams) of gross weight. Iron for con- 
struction, fence wire, stoppers or caps for 











transportation. 


Ottawa. 








Canadian Consumer Market Information Released 


American businessmen who are interested in selling their products in 
Canada may find a new report issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
| and entitled “Consumer Market Data, 1941” particularly useful. The report, 
! which parallels the “United States Consumer Market Data, 1939” study 
issued by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, contains detailed 
marketing facts for Canada, the Provinces, counties or census divisions, and 
incorporated places with 2,000 or more people. 
chiefly on the results of Canada’s 1941 census. 

The figures presented in the report have been selected with reference to 
the marketing problems of retailers, wholesalers, and manufacturers of con- 
sumer goods. The statistics are classified under five main headings: “Popu- 
lation, Living Groups and Dwellings,” “Gainfully Occupied, Incomes, etc.,” 
“Retail Merchandise Trade,” “Retail Distribution by Groups, 1941,” and 
“Retail Service Establishments, 1941.” 

Although many distortions in consumer markets have occurred since 1941 
as a result of wartime developments, much of the basic data in the report 
still provides an indication of the size and distribution of the potential mar- 
ket for many products. Outdated information contained in the report may 
be brought up to date and supplemented by a number of current publica- 
tions of Dominican Bureau of Statistics. 
available in a bulletin entitled, “Count of Ration Book Number 4 as an Indi- 
cation of Post-Censal Migration.” Indexes of retail sales are issued monthly 
by the Bureau, and agricultural statistics are reported in the “Quarterly 
Bulletin of Agriculture.” In addition, the “Monthly Review of Business Sta- 
tistics” contains series on production, construction, international trade, and 


Copies of “Consumer Market Data, 1941” may be purchased from the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, for $1 Canadian (91 cents U. S.). 
Remittances should be made payable to the Receiver General of Canada, 


The information is based 


More recent population figures are 
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alcoholic-beverage containers, heavy ma- 
chinery, and any article imported under 
special concessions are exempt from this 
surcharge. 

The revenues from this surcharge wil] 
be used exclusively for the construction, 
repairing, and enlargement of facilities 
at the ports of Honduras, especially 
Puerto Cortes. 

Tariff Changes on Specified Items.— 
The following changes have been effected 
in the Honduras import tariff by con- 
gressional decrees published in La Gaceta 
of February 21, 1945: 

(1) A new tariff item was established, 
No. 3049A, “Sulfanilamide and its de- 
rivatives, not specified, per gross kilo- 
gram, 0.20 lempira”; (2) the duty under 
tariff item 215, formerly 0.02 lempira per 
gross kilogram, was changed to 0.85 lem- 
pira per cubic meter, and the item de- 
scription now reads, “‘Asbestos for roof- 
ing, in plain or corrugated sheets, with 
or without cement or other materials, for 
coverings and constructions”; and (3) 
the duty on tariff item No. 2387, “Shin- 
gles”, formerly 0.20 per gross kilogram 
was reduced to 0.05 lempira per gross 
kilogram. 

The first two changes are effective 10 
days after publication and the third one 
20 days after publication. 


India 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Penicillin: Manufacture and Sale Con- 
trolled.—The Penicillin Control Order, 
1945, issued by the Government of India 
will insure that penicillin placed on the 
market conforms to recognized standards 
of strength, quality, and purity. Penicil- 
lin may not be manufactured except 
under license and will be tested in ac- 
cordance with the approved procedure. 
Products which claim to have the thera- 
peutic qualities of penicillin may be sold 
only under recognized names. 


Luxemburg 


Transport and Communication 


Restricted Resumption of Mail Service 
to Luxemburg.—Effective immediately, 
letters not exceeding 1 ounce and non- 
illustrated post cards may be accepted 
for mailing to civilians in the Grand 
Duchy of Luxemburg, according to Post- 
master General’s Order No. 27733, dated 
April 12, 1945, published in the United 
States Postal Bulletin of April 13, 1945. 
The postage rates applicable are those 
in effect prior to the suspension of serv- 
ice to Luxemburg. 

With the exception of instructions re- 
lating to support remittances and to the 
protection, maintenance, and manage- 
ment of property interests in Luxemburg, 
communications of a financial or busi- 
ness character will, for the present, be 
restricted to those ascertaining facts and 
exchanging information. 

Registration, money-order, air-mail, 
and parcel-post services are not available 
at this time, and enclosures of currency, 
checks, drafts, or securities are pro- 
hibited. 
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With reference to the above order, 
the Treasury Department has announced 
that Treasury licenses no longer are re- 
quired for the exchange of financial and 
commercial information or for the estab- 
lishment of business contacts by firms in 
the United States and Luxemburg. 
Banks, brokerage houses, and other 
financial institutions may advise their 
customers of the status of their accounts; 
pank statements, financial records, and 
commercial reports may be transmitted; 
proxies may be solicited and signature 
cards obtained. 

The Treasury Department has further 
stated that, as soon as the necessary 
panking arrangements can be made, sup- 
port remittances may be sent to Luxem- 
purg under general licenses Nos. 32 and 
33. These general licenses permit a 
maximum of $500 a month to be sent 
to individuals in Luxemburg through 
panking channels. 

Treasury licenses will still be required 
to send to Luxembourg communications 
constituting or containing instructions 
or authorizations to effect financial or 
property transactions. 


Mexico 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Ceiling Prices Established for Mezico 
and the Federal District on Specified 
Foodstuffs, Clothing Items, and Con- 
struction Materials.—Ceiling prices have 
been established on a variety of com- 
modities by the Mexican Ministry of 
Finance, according to a resolution pub- 
lished March 8, 1945. Prices applying 
within the Federal District and those ap- 
plying throughout Mexico will become 
effective 3 days and 15 days, respectively, 
after publication of the resolution. 

Prices are established for the Federal 
District for restaurant meals, for pork, 
mutton, goat meat and barbecue, and for 
cement, lime, mortar, and bricks. For 
the purpose of establishing food prices, 
restaurants are classified in groups, ac- 
cording to their location and type of es- 
tablishment and service. Examples of 
the range of ceiling prices on restaurant 
foods are from Group A to Group F, as 
follows: Coffee with milk (11 ounces), l 
to 0.30 peso; milk (11 ounces),.0.50 to 
0.30 peso; chocolate (8 ounces), 0.90 to 
0.50 peso; eggs (two), 2.50 to 1 peso; 
beefsteak (150 grams), 5.50 to 1.40 pesos; 
fish (150 grams), 4.50 to 0.95 peso; soups, 
and rice and spaghetti dishes, 2.50 to 0.75 
peso; beans 0.80 to 0.25 peso; and sand- 
wiches, 1.40 to 0.55 peso. 

The following wholesale meat prices 
in pesos per kilogram, with retail prices 
in parentheses, are established for the 
Federal District: Pork, rib roast, 4.40 
(5.20); ham, 4.30 (5); shoulder meat, 
4 (4.80) ; shoulder and breast, 3.15 (3.80) ; 
backbone, 1.90 (2.40); bones, 1.60 (2); 
feet, 1.90 (2.40); shank, cleaned (6.80) ; 
head, 1.90; skin, 3.50; animal, dressed, 
with head, 2.50; mutton, animal, dressed, 
180; ribs and feet, (3.60); loin, breast, 
and other cuts (1.95) ; goat, on the hoof, 
0.85; and barbecue, (4.50). 

Ceiling prices for construction mate- 
rials are established for the’Federal Dis- 
trict as follows: Factory price, with price 
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tion and Reconversion. 


of surplus property may come. 








Transfer of the Office of Surplus Property of the Treasury 
Procurement Division to the Department of Commerce 


Fred M. Vinson, Director of War Mobilization and Reconversion, an- 
nounced on April 18 that the Surplus Property Board has designated the 
Department of Commerce as the disposal agency for surplus consumer 
goods. Pursuant to this designation by the Surplus Property Board, the 
President is transferring, by executive order, the Office of Surplus Property 
of the Treasury Procurement Division to the Department of Commerce. 
This designation and transfer were recommended by Secretary Morgenthau 
and concurred in by Secretary Wallace and the Director of War Mobiliza- 


Typical commodities in the consumer-goods category which will now be 
handled by Commerce are: automobiles and trucks, clothing, hardware, 
agricultural implements, medical equipment, and construction machinery. 

The transfer of the Office of Surplus Property of the Treasury Procure- 
ment Division to the Department of Commerce places the sale of surplus 
consumer goods with a parent agency whose basic functions are closely 
associated with the commercial and industrial life of the Nation and re- 
lieves the Treasury of an activity not directly related to its field of responsi- 
bility. The Department of Commerce is by law charged with the responsi- 
bility for assisting in the development of both domestic and foreign com- 
merce, and it is believed that the surplus-property-disposal activities hereto- 
fore carried on by Treasury will complement the important business-service 
functions of the Commerce Department. 

Moreover, the basic economic analysis, standardization, and statistical 
activities of the Commerce Department and its widespread contacts with 
business will contribute materially to the efficient discharge of surplus- 
disposal responsibilities. Further, there will be established central offices 
in the various regions to which those interested in the purchase of all types 








of delivery to place of construction in 
parentheses, in pesos per metric ton for 
portland cement, 65 (78) ; hydrated lime, 
56 (64) to 66 (74), depending on content 
of calcium hydroxide; mortar, 60 (68); 
plaster, 76 (84); in pesos per thousand, 
for bricks, 50 (57), 53 (68) and 58 (65), 
depending on type. The price of quick- 
lime delivered to place of construction 
is 42 pesos per metric ton. Prices in 
pesos are, per sack of 50 kilograms, for 
portland cement, 4.40; for mortar, 4; and 
per sack of 25 kilograms, for hydrated 
lime, 1.75 to 2, depending on content of 
calcium hydroxide; and for plaster, 2.25. 

Prices for all of Mexico are established 
on corrugated iron rods, black and gal- 
vanized pipe, cotton cloth, ordinary cot- 
ton clothing, untanned cattle, goat, and 
burro hides, untanned leathers, and 
shoes. The range of wholesale prices, 
with retail prices in parentheses, are as 
follows: Corrugated iron rods, one-fourth 
to 2 inches in diameter, 620 to 513 (682 
to 564) pesos per metric ton; black pipe, 
one-half to 2 inches in diameter, 0.91 to 
3.75 (1.10 to 4) pesos per meter; galva- 
nized pipe, one-half to 2 inches in diam- 
eter, 1.22 to 4.59 (1.45 to 5.40) pesos per 
meter. Ceiling prices on corrugated iron 
rods were established for the Federal 
District on November 24, 1944. (See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, February 3, 
1945). The above prices of black pipe 
and the retail prices of galvanized pipe 
are the same as those set for the Federal 
District, but the wholesale price of gal- 
vanized pipe is raised approximately 10 
percent above that established for the 
Federal District. 

Wholesale prices, with retail prices in 
parentheses, established for two grades 
of cheap cotton cloth (manta) are, in 
pesos per meter, as follows: Blue Seal, 


made of good middling, strict middling, 
and middling cotton, 0.47 to 1.03 (0.53 
to 1.15); Red Seal, made of strict low, 
middling, low middling, strict good ordi- 
nary, and good ordinary cotton, 0.43 to 
0.97 (0.48 to 1.09). These prices are for 
manta laid down in the Federal District 
and in factory or distributors’ ware- 
houses. Prices outside the Federal Dis- 
trict include, in addition to the above, 
costs of transportation, insurance, and 
packing. 

Prices f. o. b. factory to clothing 
manufacturers are, in pesos per meter, 
for yarn-dyed fabrics, first grade, 1.64 to 
1.58. Prices on other grades are in pro- 
portion to the foregoing prices. Whole- 
sale prices in pesos, with retail prices in 
parentheses, for principal garments of 
yarn-dyed fabrics used by the majority 
of Mexicans are: Men’s pants, 6 (6.70); 
boys’ pants, 4.15 (4.65); men’s shirts, 
5.25 (5.90); men’s overalls, 12.30 (13.75). 

Ceiling prices on, first-quality hides, 
in pesos per kilogram, are for cattle 
hides, fresh, 1.80; dry, 2.50; goatskins, 
fresh, 6; dry, 5.50; and sheepskins, fresh, 
with fleece, 5; dry, 3.25. Ceiling prices 
on sole, splits, and skins are, in pesos, as 
follows: Sole leather, first grade, 5.60 
to 5.30 per kilogram, according to quality 
and tanning material used; thick splits, 
3.50 per kilogram; side leather, 24.95 per 
square meter; goatskin suede, first grade, 
25.90 per square meter; and sheepskin 
linings, first grade, 11.50 per square 
meter. 

Wholesale prices, with retail prices in 
parentheses, for Goodyear-welt shoes, of 
Mexican material are as follows: Men’s, 
24.10 to 27.25 (31.35 to 35.35) ; boys’ 21.05 
(27.35), and women’s, 18.95 (24.65). 
Wholesale and retail prices of other 
types of footwear range as follows: Men’s, 
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One of the Last Proclamations of the Late President 


NATIONAL MARITIME DAY, 
1945 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 


A PROCLAMATION 


WHEREAS a notable contribution was made in the history of ocean trans- 
portation when the steamship The Savannah set sail from the United States 
on May 22, 1819, and made the first successful voyage across the Atlantic 
Ocean under steam propulsion; and 

WHEREAS in commemoration of this achievement the Congress by a joint 
resolution approved May 20, 1933 (48 Stat. 73), designated May 22 of each 
year as National Maritime Day and requested the President to issue annually 
: — calling upon the people of the United States to observe that 

ay; an 

WHEREAS Many thousands of patriotic men and women are toiling through 
the long hours of the day and night in the construction of the great fleets 
of vessels that carry the goods of victory to the distant battlefronts of the 
United Nations; and 

WHEREAs our ships, sailing every ocean, have been manned by courageous 
officers and seamen all of whom have left the security of their firesides and 
many of whom have given their lives for the land of their allegiance; and 

Wuereas the American people are looking forward to the days of lasting 
peace when the merchant fleets of the Nation, wisely used and vigilantly 
maintained, shall sail the seas freed from the perils of war: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, President of the United States 
of America, do hereby call upon the people of the United States to observe 
May 22, 1945, as National Maritime Day by displaying the flag at their homes 
or other suitable places, and I direct that the flag be displayed on all Gov- 
ernment buildings on that day. 

In WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of 





[SEAL ] 


sixty-ninth. 


By the President: 
E. R. STETTINIUS, Jr., 
Secretary of State. 





the United States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this fourth day of April in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and forty-five, and of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States of America the one hundred and 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 








18.70 to 16.30 (24.30 to 21.20); women’s 
18.30 to 23.00 (23.80 to 30.20); infants’, 
9.05 to 9.60 (11.80 to 12.50); children’s, 
11.85 to 12.45 (15.40 to 16.20); misses’, 
13.80 to 14.85 (18.10 to 19.30). 
Surcharges are permissible, in some 
cases, for special features, such as double 
soles, foxing, wing toes, and flexible 
chrome retan soles. For such features 
as a double sole of sole leather an addi- 
tional 2.40 pesos may be added to the 
wholesale price, or 3.10 to the retail price. 
The above prices for all types of footwear 
apply to the place of production, with the 
provision that 1 peso per pair may be 
added when the shoes are sold elsewhere. 
Luxury lines of men’s shoes not included 
in the price list may not exceed by more 
than 10 percent the price for the good- 
year-welt shoes mentioned above. 
Ceiling prices established for canned 
fish were published in a supplementary 
list on March 17, 1945. Wholesale prices 
in pesos per case (with retail prices per 
can in parentheses) were established for 


the Federal District and range as fol- 
lows: Mexican salmon, canned with other 
fish, 65 to 75 (1.55 to 0.95); Mexican 
sardines, canned with other fish, 55 to 
75 (0.85 to 1.80). Prices in other parts of 
the Republic are the same as the above, 
but with freight and other costs added 
or deducted according to the distance 
from point of origin. 

Sugar Sales Tax and Subsidy In- 
creased.—The tax of 6 centavos per kilo- 
gram on the sale of sugar, established by 
the Sugar Tax Law of August 25, 1938, 
has been increased to 20 centavos per 
kilogram by a decree published in the 
Mexican Diario Oficial of February 22, 
1945, and effective on the same date. 
Sugar for export continues to be exempt 
from this sales tax. 

By the same decree the subsidy pay- 
ment on sugar sold by the Union 
Nacional de Productores de Azucar, S. A. 
de C. V., was increased from 5 to 16 
centavos per kilogram. 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wool Made Subject to Import Con- 
trol.—Imports into Mexico of wool have 
been made subject to import contro} 
by Treasury Circular No. 309-2-21 of 
March 14, 1945, published in the Diario 
Oficial of March 22, 1945. The import 
tariff itenis affected are: 1.24.01, unspeci- 
fied wool waste, clean; 1.24.02, dirty woo] 
waste; 1.24.03, unspecified carded wool, 
not tops; 1.24.04, wool tops; 1.24.05, woo] 
fleece, washed and degreased; 1.24.06, 
wool fleece, dirty; 1.24.07, regenerated 
wool; 1.24.08, wool rags, in pieces, suit- 
able for carding. All imports of these 
products are now subject to license, 
Mexican production of wool is far below 
the demand for domestic consumption 
and therefore wool for manufacture is 
almost entirely imported. Owing to the 
increasing demand in Mexico for woolen 
products, it is believed that wool imports 
will continue above prewar level and 
that domestic production will increase. 


Panama 


Transport and Communication 


The new 18-kilometer, bituminous, 
macadam road from Penonome, Proy- 
ince of Cocle, Panama, to La Pintada, 
will be completed in May, says the Pana- 
manian press. 

The road is 6.10 meters wide, and the 
thickness of the macadam is 15 centime- 
ters. Three bridges were constructed 
over the Marica, Zarati, and Cocle Riv- 
ers. 

When this road is completed, construc- 
tion will start on the Rio de Jesus High- 
way in Veraguas Province. 


Sicily 
Economic Conditions 


REVIEW OF CONDITIONS DURING 1944 


A slow and painful emergence of Sicily 
from the chaotic conditions brought 
about by the Fascist war economy, the 
occupation by German forces, and the 
conflict between the Allied forces and the 
German occupants was the principal 
characteristic of the year 1944. Agricul- 
ture continued to suffer from lack of fer- 
tilizers, alleviated slightly by supplies 
furnished by the Allies. The wheat crop 
was below normal and the almond crop 
poor, but other harvests were not far 
from average. The collection scheme 
(compulsory delivery by producers) was 
a failure for grain crops and was not ex- 
pected to succeed for olives. The insuf- 
ficiency of domestic food supplies was ag- 
gravated by inadequacy of transport fa- 
cilities, widespread black-market activi- 
ties, and banditry in rural districts. 
Despite imports of flour, wheat, and bar- 
ley and the efforts of the Allied Commis- 
sion, the local authorities were unable 
to maintain a satisfactory distribution of 
food. 

Exports to Allied countries were handi- 
capped by lack of available shipping 
space, with@he result that shipments of 
citrus fruits, nuts, essential oils, wine, 
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and canned goods were meager. Sulfur 
mining was resumed only on a small 
scale; many of the flooded mines could 
not resume operations because equip- 
ment and materials were not available. 
The few manufacturing industries were 
Jargely shut down for lack of raw ma- 
terials, machinery, and power. Whole- 
sale trade was almost nonexistent; con- 
sumption goods, such as clothing and 
shoes, were largely hoarded and sold 
retail at prices beyond the reach of 
the masses of the population. 

Internal transportation remained sub- 
normal, railway traffic primarily for lack 
of fuel and highway transportation be- 
cause of serious deficiencies of motor ve- 
hicles, fuel, and tires. Restoration of 
public buildings and utilities progressed, 
put the shortage of building materials 
did not permit extensive repairs to dam- 
aged dwellings. In the larger cities there 
was a housing shortage, and supplies of 
water and electricity were far from 
adequate. 

AGRICULTURE 


The principal grain crops during the 
year, were wheat, estimated at 600,000 
metric tons (as compared with a pre- 
war average of about 850,000) and 100,000 
metric tons of barley. A quota of 310,000 
tons of wheat was established for com- 
pulsory delivery to the People’s Grana- 
ries, but by the end of the year only 42 
percent of this quantity had been de- 
livered. This failure was attributed 
partly to opposition from producers and 
partly to an overestimation of the crop. 
Estimates of the 1944-45 citrus-fruit 
crops (believed to be somewhat too high) 
were 259,200 metric tons of lemons, 
157,200 tons of oranges, and 42,900 tons 
of tangerines. These were not far be- 
low normal figures, although the trees 
have suffered materially from the lack 
of fertilizers and sprays and general neg- 
lect. Normal quantities of the fruit were 
absorbed by essential-oil and citric-acid 
producers, but large amounts appear to 
have been wasted on account of the loss 
of prewar export markets (the principal 
export was of about 28,200 metric tons 
to Great Britain) and the indequacy of 
transportation between Sicily and the 
mainland. The almond crop was poor 
(estimated at 10,600 metric tons, shelled) . 
The good crop of filberts amounted to 
about 8,200 metric tons, shelled. Do- 
mestic consumption increased because of 
shortages of staple foods, but only a 
small portion of the surplus available for 
export could be shipped. 

The olive crop was normal in quantity 
and quality. Failure of the scheme for 
compulsory delivery to government col- 
lection centers was anticipated, as in the 
case of wheat, owing to the opposition of 
producers to the official price which was 
less than one-half the black-market 
price. 

Despite a satisfactory crop of vegeta- 
bles, they were scarce and high-priced in 
the cities, principally because of inade- 
quate transportation. 


INDUSTRY 


The impossibility of importing machin- 
ery and construction materials prevented 


any substantial restoration of industrial 
plants. 


The principal citric-acid and 
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essential-oil plants, however, escaped 
serious damage. Stocks were accumu- 


‘ lated in anticipation of improvement in 


prices and shipping. Three superphos- 
phate plants were putin operation. Pro- 
duction sufficient for agricultural needs 
will depend on the availability of ship- 
ping to import phosphate rock from 
North Africa; imports in 1944 amounted 
to only 15,000 metric tons (an average 
of about 55,000 tons was imported in 
1936-38). Matches of poor quality and 
insufficient quantity were manufactured 
in a few small factories using native sul- 
fur. Cement factories were generally 
inactive because of lack of fuel. 

Wine output was resumed and large 
stocks were being accumulated for ex- 
port. Fish-canning industries were seri- 
ously handicapped by lack of tin. Lack 
of supplies of fats and caustic soda made 
soap production practically nil. 

Construction activity was limited to 
essential public works. Little progress 
was made in construction or repair of 
dwellings despite the assignment of 400,- 
000,000 lire by the Italian Government 
to the High Commissioner of Sicily for 
this purpose, owing to the shortage of 
cement, lumber, pipe, and other neces- 
sary materials. 


MINING 


Production of sulfur, Sicily’s leading 
mineral resource, which had already de- 
clined from about 300,000 metric tons 
annually in the 1937-41 period to 93,000 
tons in the mining year 1942-43, was re- 
duced to 9,441 tons in the 12-month pe- 
riod August 1, 1943, to July 31, 1944. 
Flooding of many mines and lack of 
equipment, especially electric motors, 
wire for rewinding motors, and steel 
cables were the principal hindrances to 
resumption of operations. Other factors 
affecting operation were insufficient elec- 
tric power for pumping and inadequate 
facilities for shipping sulfur to the sea- 
ports. Exports of raw sulfur in 1944 
totaled 20,880 metric tons, of which 18,- 
955 went to North Africa. A new organi- 
zation, the Ente Zolfi Siciliani, replacing 
the former body for all Italy, was formed 
to handle the products of the Sicilian 
mines. 

Some asphalt rock was mined from 
deposits in the Province of Ragusa and 
was used in the production of “road oil” 
for surfacing roads. A plant for emulsi- 
fication of asphalt at Catania was not in 
operation, lacking the necessary supplies 
of caustic soda. 

Some pumice stone originating in the 
Lipari Islands was exported during the 
year, but production of pumice was prac- 
tically at a standstill. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Allied military engineers, with the as- 
sistance of Sicilian labor, proceeded with 
great energy to repair railway line dam- 
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age, which had included the total or 
partial destruction of 10 tunnels, 18 
stone bridges, and 31 metal bridges, and 
all lines had been put into commission 
by the end of 1944. Traffic, however, re- 
mained far below normal, owing princi- 
Pally to shortage of coal. In December, 
the Minister of Communications an- 
nounced that about 200 locomotives, con- 
sidered to be sufficient for present needs, 
were in operation, but about 2,600 rail- 
way cars of various types were in need of 
extensive repairs. 

Highway communications also were 
seriously impaired by destruction of 
bridges and damage to road surfaces. 
By means of temporary wooden bridges, 
detours, and fords over stream beds, to- 
gether with some reconstruction of stone 
bridges and resurfacing, the main high- 
ways were opened to traffic, but much 
labor was required to put them in good 
condition. A great deficiency in motor 
trucks existed, and operation of urban 
and interurban busses was handicapped 


by insufficiency of fuel and tires. Street 


railways were in operation in Palermo 
and Catania, but shortage of electric 
power and deterioration of rolling stock 
made the service inadequate. 

Shipping was insufficient for trade 
along the Sicilian coast and with the 
mainland. All ships of over 300 tons 
were requisitioned and placed at the 
disposal of the Allied authorities. Allied 
requirements took precedence in all 
cases, and space left available for civ- 
ilian trade was very limited. Civilian 
air service was not restored during the 
year. Telegraph service was restored 
but telephone service remained unsatis- 
factory, with long distance communica- 
tion available only between the principal 
centers. Postal service was generally 
adequate but slow. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


All imports and exports during the 
year were handled by the Allied Com- 
mission. Late in 1944 a modification 
was introduced, in that purchases for 
export were made by an Italian Govern- 
ment organization, the Foreign Trade 
Institute (Istituto Commercio Estero), at 
prices agreed upon with the Allied Com- 
mission. Shipment, however, continued 
to be made by the Allied Commission. 

The principal exports were citrus 
fruits, nuts, essential oils, raw sulfur, 
wines, pumice stone, argols, and ground 
sumac. Most of the exports, except sul- 
fur (sent largely to French North Africa) , 
went to the United Kingdom. The 
United States, however, received about 
one-third of the lemon oil, over 40 per- 
cent of the bergamot oil, about 338 metric 
tons of wines, and some argols. 

Aside from gasoline and lubricating 
oils, which were handled by the military 
authorities and not by the Allied Com- 
mission, the principal categories of im- 
ports were foodstuffs, agricultural sup- 
plies, mining supplies, and miscellaneous 
commodities, including coal, medical sup- 
plies, Diesel oil, laundry soap, clothing, 
roofing paper, and newsprint. Foodstuffs 
imports, by far the most important 
group, were as follows (in metric tons): 
Flour, 57,417; wheat, 56,841; barley, 
6,007; bran, 676; rice, 9; sugar, 4,228; 
canned meats, 9,646; army rations, 571; 
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dehydrated vegetables, 5,501; tinned and 
powdered milk, 1,527; preserved butter, 
277; seed potatoes, 376; biscuits, 726; 
macaroni, 722; other foods, 309. 

(Based on report submitted by William 
L. Peck, Consul, Palermo.) 


Southern 
Rhodesia 


Economic Conditions 


NATIVE LIVESTOCK TO BE DRASTICALLY 
REDUCED 


A recent order of the Southern Rho- 
desia Government, issued under the Na- 
tional Resources Act, aims to stop the 
overstocking of the colony’s native re- 
serves in order to preserve its natural 
resources. 

The new measure aims to reduce the 
cattle population from about 1,200,000 
to 598,000, according to a recent foreign 
press release. The various reServes are 
classified according to their condition, 
the acreage required for each animal 
varying from 10 to 1635 acres. 

The Native Department has carried 
on ®xtensive propaganda work among 
African cattle owners, explaining the 
dangers of soil erosion and the need for 
preserving and improving the grazing. 
Regular sales of native stock have been 
organized. The program of destocking 
will extend over several years with the 
larger herds receiving first attention. 


OFFICIAL MINING INQUIRY INITIATED 


A five-man commission has been ap- 
pointed by the Governor of Southern 
Rhodesia to investigate the mining in- 
dustry of the colony, according to the 
Southern Rhodesia Government Gazette. 

The following matters are in the terms 
of reference: (1) to consider existing and 
postwar taxation including royalties, li- 
censes, and fees, and to recommend such 
relief from taxation as would encourage 
private industrial expansion; (2) to con- 
sider the relation of the provisions of 
the Income Tax Act to amortization of 
capital expenditure in the industry and 
recommend necessary amendments; (3) 
to consider the schemes for gold pros- 
pecting suggested by technicians of the 
Department of Mines; (4) to advise on 
the employment of native labor; (5) to 
consider extension of the policy of grant- 
ing loans and free advice to the industry; 
(6) to consider the development of power 
lines in encouraging the mining of re- 
mote areas; (7) to advise on the present 
Mining Law relating to concessions and 
grants; and generally to advise on cur- 
rent problems of the industry and its 
future development. 


MINING PRODUCTION CONTINUES UPWARD 
TREND 


The value of the colony’s mineral and 
metal output in November 1944 was 
£715,400, as against £712,000 in October 
and £709,500 in November 1943. The 
total value of the mining output during 
the first 11 months of 1944 was £7,719,800 
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compared with £8,139,100 during the cor- 
responding period of 1943. Gold pro- 
duction alone during this period was 
543,208 ounces, valued at £4,562,900, com- 
pared with production of 604,927 ounces, 
valued at £5,081,400, during the period 
January—November 1943. 


Sweden 


Exchange and Finance 


Monetary Agreement Signed With the 
United Kingdom.—A monetary agree- 
ment between Sweden and the United 
Kingdom, concerning payments between 
Sweden and the “sterling area” (as de- 
fined in United Kingdom exchange- 
control regulations) and related mat- 
ters, was signed at London on March 6, 
1945. This agreement is to remain in 
effect for 5 years from January 1, 1945, 
unless terminated by either party upon 
3 months’ notice; it contains provisions 
for its review and adjustment after mu- 
tual consultation, particularly in the 
event that this be required by the ad- 
herence of either signatory to a general 
international monetary agreement. 

The agreement establishes an official 
rate of exchange between the two cur- 
rencies involved of £116.90 Swedish 
crowns (previous Bank of Sweden sight 
rate, 16.95 crowns=£1), which is not to 
be varied by either signatory except after 
giving the other as much notice as is 
practicable. The maximum spread in 
rate will be established by mutual agree- 
ment between the Bank of Sweden and 
the Bank of England for the markets 
which they control. 

The agreement also specifies the man- 
ner in which payments shall be effectu- 
ated between the two signatories, whereas 
the contracting Governments agree to 
cooperate with a view to assisting each 
other in keeping capital transactions 
within the scope of their respective poli- 
cies, with a particular view to prevent- 
ing transfers which do not serve direct 
and useful economic or commercial pur- 
poses. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


White Lead and Zinc Pigments: Im- 
ports, Production, and Trade Placed 
Under Government Control.—Effective 
from February 4, 1945, all stocks of white 
lead, zinc white, zinc gray, lithopone and 
zinc sulfide in Sweden, as well as sub- 
sequent imports and manufactures 
thereof, have been placed under the con- 
trol of the State Industry Commission, 
by Proclamation No. 19 of January 26, 
published in’ Svensk Férfattningssam- 
ling of February 3. Inventories of pri- 
vate stocks are to be supplied the com- 
mission by February 12. 

All transfers of these commodities, 
commercially or for profit, will be per- 
mitted only under special license or 
under the general regulations formu- 
lated by the commission. It is under- 
stood that the Government had recourse 
to this measure in order to insure an 
equitable and organized distribution of 
these pigments. 
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Syria 
Exchange and Finance 


New Stamp Surtax for National De- 
fense.—A surtax assessed in the form of 
fiscal stamps bearing the words, “The 
Syrian Army,” on documents, on letters, 
and on packages containing cigarettes or 
leaf tobaccoo has been established in 
Syria by Law No. 136 of January 30, 
1945, fixing the Syrian budget for 1945, 

These stamps are to be affixed as fol- 
lows: 

A 5-piaster stamp on: (a) All documents 
subject to a regular stamp tax of 50 piasters 
or less; (b) all letters sent by mail; (c) 
every package containing 20 cigarettes or 20 
grams of leaf tobacco, retailing for 40 piasters 
or less; " 

A 10-piaster stamp on: (a) All documents 
subject to a regular stamp tax of more 
than 50 piasters but not exceeding 100 pi- 
asters; (b) every package containing 20 
cigarettes or 20 grams of leaf tobacco, retail- 
ing for more than 40 piasters; 

A 50-piaster stamp on all documents sub- 
ject to a regular stamp tax of more than 
100 piasters but not exceeding 1,000 piasters; 
and 

A surtax of 10 percent on all documents 
subject to a regular stamp tax of more than 
1,000 piasters. 


Admission tickets to theaters are to 
be subject to either a 5-piaster stamp or 
a 10-piaster stamp, according to the 
classification of the theater or the value 
of the ticket. 


Union of South 
Africa 


Exchange and Finance 


Budget for Railways and Harbours 
Administration.—Total revenues for the 
South African Railways and Harbours 
Administration for the financial year 
ending March 31, 1946, are estimated at 
SA£61,066,000 compared with an original 
estimate of SA£52,969,000 for 1944-45. 

Anticipated income during the next 


fiscal year is as follows: Railways, 
SA£57,555,000; harbors, SA£2,123,000; 
steamships, SA£1,126,000; airways, 


SA£260,000; and airports, SA£2,000. 

Total expenditures in 1945-46 are esti- 
mated at SA£60,060,000, divided as fol- 
lows: Railways, SA£56,096,000; harbors, 
2,674,000; steamships, 992,000; airways, 
288,000; and airports, 10,000. These fig- 
ures are SA£7,592,000 higher than the 
original estimates of expenditure for 
1944-45. The increase in outlay is mainly 
to meet higher costs, larger cost-of-living 
allowances, and improved staff-grading 
and emoluments. 


United Kingdom 


Transport and Communication 


Oceangoing Merchant Fleet.—At the 
outbreak of war, the oceangoing mer- 
chant fleet under the British flag was 
17,500,000 gross tons, according to the 
annual report of the National Chamber 
of Shipping of Great Britain, states the 
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foreign press. At the close of 1943, Brit- 
jsh ships totaled 11,600,000 gross tons. 

In November 1944, the tonnage under 
the British flag, excluding tonnage ulti- 
mately returnable to other nations, was 
13,500,000 gross tons. 


Uruguay 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Sheep: Export Quota Established.— 
An export quota of 70,000 wethers of all 
ages and full-grown rams has been au- 
thorized until May 1, 1945, by a Uru- 
guayan decree dated March 7, 1945, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of March 13, 
1945. The quota will be allocated among 
yarious dealers by the Export and Im- 
port Control Commission. 

It is provided, however, that the weth- 
ers and the rams must have been clipped 
within 6 months prior to exportation. 

All ewes not fully grown (not having 
all their teeth) were prohibited expor- 
tation from Uruguay beginning March 
13, 1945. 

Live Cattle: Exportation Prohibited.— 
The exportation from Uruguay of live 
cattle of all breeds, except bulls for 
breeding, was prohibited by a decree 
dated February 17, 1945, published in 
the Diario Oficial of February 28, 1945. 


Venezuela 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties Reduced on Miscella- 
neous Products.—The Venezuelan cus- 
toms duties on silk shower curtains and 
on plastic pipe fittings, valves, floats, 
plugs, and similar items were reduced by 
a resolution of the Ministry of Finance 
dated March 20, 1945. Under the provi- 
sions of the decree a new tariff item 
(1444-D) was created to cover silk 
shower curtains dutiable at 8 bolivares 
per gross kilogram. Shower curtains 
were formerly classified under nonspeci- 
fied manufactures of silk or artificial silk 
(144-A and 144-B), dutiable at 50 
bolivares and 40 bolivares per gross kilo- 
gram, respectively. The decree also es- 
tablished a new item (411-F), covering 
pipe and pipe fittings, including elbows, 
plugs, valves, floats, and similar items 
made from plastic materials, and re- 
duced the rate of duty from 1.20 bolivares 
to 0.20 bolivar per gross kilogram. 

The classification of metal filing cabi- 
nets, dutiable at 0.40 bolivar per gross 
kilogram, was also modified to permit 
the importation of cabinets with parts 
of wood, carboard, or other materials, 
without change in the rate of duty. 


Transport and Communication 


Improvements in Air Services.—The 
Venezuelan Government has announced 
a program for the improvement of exist- 
ing airports and the construction of new 
ones during the period 1941-46, which 
calls for the expenditure of 15,000,000 
bolivares as follows: 17,649,000 bolivares 
to recondition the field and 613,000 boli- 
vares for finishing the terminal build- 
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ing at Maiquetia; 2,250,000 for a new 
airport at Barcelona; 156,000 to recon- 
dition the field at Barinas; 155,000 for 
construction at Guanare; 33,000, con- 
struction at Barrancas; 33,000, con- 
struction at Zaraza; 143,000, construction 
at La Fria; 432,000, construction at San 
Antonio (Tachira) ; 313,000, recondition- 
ing the airport at Santo Domingo; 1,- 
200,000 for the terminal building at 
Maracaibo; and unspecified amounts for 
construction at Higuerote and El Vigia. 

Negotiations were carried on during 
1944 with the Brazilian and Colombian 
Governments looking toward the even- 
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tual exchange of flights with Aerovias 
Nacionales de Colombia (Avianca) and 
Cruzeiro do Sul of Brazil. Preparations 
for this extension of operations into the 
international field were evidenced by the 
opening of the field and terminal build- 
ing at the border city, San Antonio 
(Tachira). In addition, a field at Santa 
Elena is apparently in prospect to pre- 
pare for eventual international air traffic 
with Brazil. 

Linea Aeropostal Venezolana, the gov- 
ernment-owned air line, has made de- 
cided progress during the past 5 years, 
as indicated by the following table: 








Hours flown 
Number of flights 
Number of passengers 


| 

Item 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
908, 557 | 1,357,200 | 1,386,661 | 1,684,495 | 2,014,980 
3, 842 5, 436 5, 780 6, 809 8, 159 
eee 5, 166 7,072 8, 309 9, 287 9, 814 
12, 112 16, 133 20, 371 26, 745 32, 893 
182 370 442 595 762 
a er 34 39 41 55 81 


Cargo (metric tons, exclusive of baggage).._________-- 
Mail (metric tons) - - CES 


Kilometers flown q ae | 
} 

















The increase in traffic was accom- 
panied by an expansion of the routes 
flown by Linea Aeropostal Venezolana, 
principally services to the western part 
of Venezuela. 

The activities of Aerovias Venezolanas, 
S. A. showed an even greater increase 
than those of the Linea Aeropostal Vene- 
zolana. Following the initiation of its 
operations in November 1943, the com- 
pany experienced a steady growth, prin- 
cipally in connection with cargo services 
rendered to the war-expanded petroleum 
industry. During the first 6 months of 
1944, the line flew more than 128,000 
kilometers, 770 hours, and carri€éd 124.84 
metric tons of cargo. Although complete 
figures are not available, the growth in 
traffic is indicated by the fact that in 
December, 67 metric tons of cargo were 
carried, whereas the monthly average 
during the first 6 months of 1944 was 20.8 
metric tons. There was a steady im- 
provement of service over the line’s 
routes in eastern Venezuela. In addition, 
a new service between Maiquetia and 
San Fernando de Apure was established 
December 11, and on December 27 ap- 
proval was obtained for a route between 
Maiquetia and Maracaibo. 





Postwar Foreign 
Barriers 


(Continued from p. 9) 


countries, the resulting expansion in the 
volume of international trade would be 
quickly reflected in the economies of 
many foreign countries. The resulting 
lift to their prosperity and purchasing 
power should make it possible for them 
to buy—and to pay for—more imported 
goods from the United States and else- 
where, with minimum need for restric- 
tions upon imports or upon means of 
payment. 

Insofar as it should be possible for the 
major countries, in connection with their 
programs of high postwar production, to 
develop methods of building greater sta- 
bility against extreme periodic economic 


fluctuations, that would, incidentally, 
also exert a decidedly beneficent influ- 
ence upon the flow of international trade 
and upon foreign commercial policies af- 
fecting American exports. Many coun- 
tries could then relax, or leave unused, 
the restrictive devices or arrangements 
set up as precautionary safeguards 
against the shock of periodic sharp 
drops in demand and slumps in prices, 
which have usually originated in the 
major buying and consuming countries, 
with the whole chain of economic and 
financial problems they bring in their 
wake. 


3. Reciprocal Trade Agreements 


Apart from, or in addition to, the above 
means for maintaining a high volume of 
general international trade after the 
post-war replenishment period, much can 
be done by the United States to mitigate 
post-war foreign barriers to American ex- 
port trade by direct arrangements in the 
field of trade barriers with individual 
other countries. If the United States 
Government were in a position to offer 
foreign countries, in its own unparalleled 
market, sufficiently enlarged opportuni- 
ties for the sale of their distinctive ex- 
port products, without injury to its own 
efficient producers, it should be possible 
to obtain in return corresponding advan- 
tages for American exports. Those ad- 
vantages may take the form of reductions 
or stabilizations in the duties of the other 
countries, relaxations of their import re- 
strictions of various forms, and protec- 
tion against arrangements with third 
countries that would intentionally dis- 
criminate against American commerce, 
whether in the field of tariffs, import 
licensing, exchange control, bulk buying, 
or any other form of foreign-trade regu- 
lation. The enlarged volume of foreign- 
market opportunities for American prod- 
ucts which such a program of reciprocal 
trade-liberating agreements can bring 
about, and the stability to production 
plans which contractual arrangements 
between countries carry with them, 
should redound beneficially to the main- 
tenance of high employment and of 
profitable agricultural and industrial 
production within the United States. 
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Aeronautical 
Products 


NEW AIRPLANE MODEL DESIGNED BY 
SWEDEN FIRM 


A new Swedish airplane, which has 
good prospects of becoming the stand- 
ard post-war sports plane, has been de- 
signed at Svenska Aeroplan A/B., in Lin- 
koping, says the Swedish press. This 
airplane will be built of metal but will 
be about 100 kilograms lighter than most 
planes of the same size, varying from 550 
to 575 kilograms. Cruising speed will be 
more than 200 kilometers an hour with 
a maximum range of 1,000 kilometers. 
The plane has three seats. The reserve 
seat is behind the right seat, and this 
modification has a definite advantage in- 
asmuch as the seats can be converted 
into a stretcher. The airplane is suit- 
able for private flyers as well as for aero 
clubs. The estimated cost is 30,000 
crowns. 

Instead of folding wings, a\fastening 
has been made with two bolts, which 
makes possible a simple and quick dis- 
mounting of the wings. The landing 
gear is of the most modern type. The 
engine will develop between 120 and 130 
horsepower. 


Automotive 
Products 


CANADIAN COMPANY TO BUILD MOTOR 
BUSSES 


The Canadian Car & Foundry Co. an- 
nounced late in March that production 
of two types of motor busses, one a 41- 
passenger bus and the other a 36-pas- 
senger machine, would begin shortly at 
its plant at Fort William, Ontario. These 
new busses, of ultra-modern appearance 
and performance, have been designed 
along the lines of engineering technique 
learned in aircraft construction, incor- 
porating, by the use of high-strength 
aluminum alloys, maximum strength and 
durability with exceptionally light 
weight. 

Trolley coaches will be put into pro- 
duction at the earliest date government 
controls will permit, the company states. 


SWEDISH COMPANY TO BUILD ENGINE 
LABORATORY 


The Swedish car-manufacturing com- 
pany, Atiebolag Volvo of Goteborg, Swe- 
den, plans to build an engine laboratory, 
which is expected to be completed in 
June, states the foreign press. The lab- 
oratory is to be equipped with six testing 
benches in different rooms, one room to 
be soundproof, and a refrigerating in- 
stallation to test the engines at low 
temperatures. There is to be a test sec- 


tion, carbureter control, and a chemical 
laboratory where metallographical and 
solidity tests will be carried out. 


AUTOMOBILE-PARTS Factory To BE BUILT 
IN SouTH AFRICA 


A new factory to manufacture automo- 
bile components is to be built at Port 
Elizabeth, in the Union of South Africa, 
by General Motors (South Africa), Ltd., 
according to the managing director. The 
plant will cost some $3,000,000 and may 
be larger than the present establishment. 

The two large automobile assembly 
plants at Port Elizabeth continued to 
operate in 1944 at less than 10 percent 
of their normal capacity. Approximately 
5,000 trucks for essential civilian use 
were assembled during the year, and it 
is estimated that about the same number 
will be assembled in 1945. 


VEHICLE SITUATION, VENEZUELA 


Because of the lack of replacement 
units, tires, and repair parts, approxi- 
mately 15,000 passenger and cargo vehi- 
cles have gone out of service in Venezu- 
ela since 1941. The importation of 1,123 
truck units from the United States dur- 
ing 1944 partially ameliorated the short- 
age of transport vehicles. 








Rhodesian Copper for U. S. 
Under Reverse Lend-Lease 


The British Government, during 
the first quarter of the current 
year, made available to the United 
States under reverse lend-lease, 
and thus without cash expenditure 
by us, 30,000 tons of Rhodesian cop- 
per, and has agreed to supply to us 
an additional 42,000 tons under 
reverse lend-lease during the sec- 
ond quarter, said Leo T. Crowley, 
Foreign Economic Administrator, 
on April 17. The latter consign- 
ment is part of a total of 175,000 
tons that we have requested of the 
British during the remainder of 
the year. Expansion of some fea- 
tures of the munitions production 
program within the United States, 
which has increased our need for 
copper, caused the assignment at 
this time and the request for the 
proposed additional assignment. 

This represents a further exten- 
sion of the British reverse lend- 
lease commodity program to this 
country, inasmuch as this is the 
first Rhodesian copper that the 
British have made available to the 
United States under reverse lend- 
lease. They have, however, pre- 
viously made copper from Cyprus 
available to us under reverse lend- 
lease. 




















Beverages 


WINE PRODUCTION, FRANCE 


Wine production in France in 1944 js 
reported as 42,306,000 hectoliters (1 hec- 
toliter=26.42 gallons), which was con- 
siderably less than the 1929-38 average 
of 58,388,000 hectoliters. 

Supplies of the better-grade wines are 
reported to be low in France as a result 
of German purchases and acquisitions, 
and there is no large stock of aged wine. 
Unless grape production is exceptionally 
favorable this year, it is probable that 
wine supplies will be under pre-war levels 
and that domestic consumption will be 
curtailed. 

From the export standpoint, the sup- 
ply of aged wine of good quality is 
small. Moderate amounts of the vin- 
tages of the past 3 years are now aging 
in the Bordeaux area and a part of this 
stock may be available when trade is 
resumed. 


WHIsKY IMPORTS, PANAMA 


Imports of whisky into the Republic 
of Panama in 1944 totaled 484,149 liters 
(1 liter=1.0567 quarts), valued at $615,- 
978, as compared with 903,352 liters, 
valued at $1,253,201, in 1943. 


BEER PRODUCTION, U. K. 


A wartime record in beer production 
was achieved by the United Kingdom 
in 1944, according to the foreign press. 
Official figures place the output of beer 
at 31,473,057 bulk barrels, or 5 percent 
above the 1943 production figure. 

The output for the last 3 months of 
1944 totaled 7,511,915 bulk barrels, ex- 
ceeding fourth-quarter production in 
any previous wartime year. 


Chemicals 


PYRETHRUM CROP, RIO GRANDE DO SUL, 
BRAZIL 


The pyrethrum crop of the State of 
Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil, is estimated 
at between 1,250 and 1,300 metric tons 
for the season October 1944 to June 19465, 
of which 1,000 tons have been shipped 
or await shipment. Production this 
year is 15 percent lower than that of 
1943-44, which has been reported at 1,500 
tons. 

A pyrethrum-packing house will be es- 
tablished by the State Department of 
Agriculture at Taquara, the center of 
pyrethrum production in Rio Grande do 
Sul. Construction has not commenced, 
but plans have been completed and a site 
purchased. The total cost of the pro- 
ject will be 700,000 cruzeiros. It is pro- 
posed to handle 50 percent of production 
in the area through this plant. Pyre- 
thrum will be classified by government 
inspectors and a good grade is expected 
to be obtained. 
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Statistics are not available on the 
acreage of pyrethrum in the State, but 
it is known to have increased consider- 
ably during the past 3 or 4 years. 


INDUSTRIAL-ALCOHOL PRODUCTION, CUBA 


Cuba’s industrial-alcohol industry, op- 
erating in connection with the sugar in- 
dustry and in some cases as an adjunct 
to the sugar mills, showed substantial 
growth in 1944. At the close of the year, 
57 distilleries were in operation; there 
were 27 in 1943 and 23 in 1942. 

Production of industrial alcohol 
amounted to 51,000,000 gallons in 1944, 
compared with 27,000,000 in 1942 and 
8,750,000 in 1939. The heavy export de- 
mand for industrial alcohol resulted in 
large shipments abroad. 


GLYCERIN EXPORTS FROM EIRE 


Exports of crude glycerin from Eire 
have declined substantially since 1939, 
according to the British press. They 
amounted to 2,727 hundredweight in 
1944, compared with 3,986 in 1943 and 
6.093 in 1942; the comparable 1939 figure 
was 11,698 hundredweight. 


MARKET FOR U. S. CHEMICALS IN 
PORTUGAL 


Imports of chemicals into Portugal 
from the United States are not expected 
to be affected greatly by the industrial 
program outlined by the Portuguese Gov- 
ernment. Most of. these imports are 
heavy chemicals, such as borax, boric 
acid, and sodium nitrate, which cannot 
be replaced readily from Portuguese 
sources. 

Development of a Portuguese chemical 
industry may, in fact, increase imports 
of United States products. 


SwIss FERTILIZER SUPPLIES 


Switzerland’s supplies of nitrogenous 
fertilizers are sufficient for 1945, accord- 
ing to trade sources. This also applies to 
dehydroacetic acid and derivatives. 

Swiss chemical factories numbered 331 
at the end of 1944. 


SYNTHETIC-RESIN Exports, U. K. 


Exports of synthetic resins from the 
United Kingdom in 1944 amounted to 
47,854 hundredweight valued at £797,000, 
says a British chemical magazine. Com- 
parable figures in 1943 were 38,045 hun- 
dredweight and £527,000. 


Construction 


ACTIVITY IN BOLIVIA 


Construction activity in Bolivia 
mounted in volume during 1944. Several 
projects to install water-supply and 
sewage systems were begun by the Bo- 
livian Government, while others were 
Planned. Work continued on the irriga- 
tion projects already started. Several 
important buildings in La Paz were com- 
pleted and approximately 150 houses 
were built, including 50 dwellings for la- 
borers built by the Ministry of Labor. 
Construction of a combination hotel and 
theater was begun in Potosi. 

Extensive construction is projected for 
1945, including the building of schools, 
hospitals, hotels, stadiums, and theaters. 
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Dutch Order 10 Ships in 
United States 


The Netherlands Ministry of 
» Shipping and Fisheries recently or- 
dered on behalf of the Netherlands 
Government 10 C-3 type vessels 
with geared turbine engines to be 
built by an American shipbuilding 
and drydock company in Pennsyl- 
vania. 








The contract for the building of 
these ships, for which approval has 
been given by the United States 
Maritime Commission, was signed 
early this month by the American 
shipbuilding concern and by the 
Economic, Financial, and Shipping 
Mission of the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands at Washington, the 
latter on behalf of the Netherlands 
Government. 

Construction will be started 
immediately, and the vessels will be 
delivered at regular intervals be- 
tween November 1945 and Septem- 
ber 1946. This means a step in the 
direction of rehabilitation of the 
Netherlands merchant marine with 
modern vessels as a substitution for 
the heavy losses suffered in the 
period of serving the cause of the 
United Nations. 























SANITATION PROJECT, SAN LUIS PoToOsI, 
MExIco P 


Initial plans have been made for im- 
proving the water and sanitation facili- 
ties of the city of San Luis Potosi, Mexico. 
The project is estimated to cost about 
6,350,000 pesos, and an Executive decree 
has authorized the Mexican Ministry of 
Finance and Public Credit to obtain a 
loan of not more than this amount to be 
used for the project. 


PuBLIc WorRKS, NEWFOUNDLAND 


Between $4,000,000 and $5,000,000 was 
spent by the Newfoundland Government 
for public works during 1944, according to 
unofficial estimates. The projects in- 
cluded several office buildings, dwellings, 
an additional section comprising part of 
the west wing of the General Hospital in 
St. John’s, and a water and sewage sys- 
tem for the new naval hospital near St. 
John’s. 

Private building construction in St. 
John’s during 1944 was valued at more 
than $1,000,000. 


ACTIVITY IN PANAMA 


Construction continues active in sev- 
eral cities of the Republic of Panama, 
according to the Panamanian press. In 
Panama City 87 new residential buildings 
now are under construction, at a total 
estimated cost of $2,043,925. The value 
of new dwellings built during 1944 was 
approximately $5,000,000. 

During the early months of 1945, 103 
permits were granted in La Chorrera, and 
since 1943 it is estimated that 250 build- 
ings have been erected annually. The 
Panamanian Government has been asked 
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to assist in preparing plans for the mod- 
ernization of this city. 

A new water-supply and sewage system 
in David was scheduled to be in operation 
by the latter part of April. Contracts for 
a National Red Cross Building in Colon 
and a school in Anton have been awarded. 
The Red Cross Building will cost $99,950, 
and the Anton School, $126,500. 


PuBLIC-WORKS PROGRAM, SPANISH 
Morocco 


A public-works program planned for 
Spanish Morocco includes the construc- 
tion of several public buildings and the 
urbanization of part of Tetuan. Many 
modern houses will be built in Tetuan 
under private auspices with low-cost 
financing made possible by the Spanish 
Government. Most of the construction 
will be delayed until after the cessation of 
hostilities, however. 


CONSTRUCTION, U.S. S. R. 


In the Province of Molotov in the 
Urals of the Soviet Union, the following 
industrial construction projects were 
completed during 1944, according to the 
Soviet press: A Bessemer shop (the first 
of its kind in the Urals); the first sec- 
tion of the Berezniki potash plant; the 
fourth coke battery at Gubakha; five 
oxygen installations; the first section of 
a factory for the manufacture of core 
compounds at Krasnokamsk; new open- 
hearth furnaces at Lysva and Molotov, 
and several other industrial enterprises. 
The total amount spent on these proj- 
ects during 1944 was 750,000,000 rubles. 

Reconstruction in Leningrad, in the 
Soviet Union, has proceeded rapidly, says 
a European publication. During 1944 
more than 8,000,000 square feet of living 
space was restored and 14,000,000 square 
feet of roofing repaired. 

In the Moscow region approximately 
27,000 cottages have been restored or 
built during the past 2% years. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


CHINA PLans To INCREASE POWER SUPPLY 


To relieve the power shortage in Free 
China, especially in Chungking, Kun- 
ming, and Chengtu, an increased supply 
of power from equipment now in use is 
planned in addition to the installation of 
new generator sets having a capacity of 
9,000 kilowatts. 

A special supervisory committee has 
been established in Chungking, and col- 
laboration is being arranged between the 
Chungking Power Co. and other power 
plants. Some industrial plants and arse- 
nals have surplus energy totaling a few 
thousand kilowatts which will be utilized. 

In Chengtu a unit providing 500 kilo- 
watts soon will be installed and in Kun- 
ming installation will be completed this 
summer of generating sets with a capac- 
ity of 2,000 kilowatts. 
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NEw POWER STATION PLANNED IN SWEDEN 


A yield of 700,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
annually is expected from a new Swedish 
hydroelectric power station planned for 
the Hoelleforsen rapids in the Indalsael- 
ven River about 3.5 kilometers from the 
Stadsforsen station, reports the foreign 
press. 

The project will cost an estimated 48,- 
000,000 crowns and will be under con- 
struction for 5 to 6 years, although some 
parts may be in use in 3 or 4 years. 


CUBAN MARKET FOR FLATIRONS 


The present market for electric flat- 
irons in Cuba is estimated at approxi- 
mately 25,000 of the nonautomatic type. 
After this need is satisfied it is thought 
that the market will level off to around 
15,000 per year. Total sales during the 
period 1932 to 1942 numbered approxi- 
mately 100,000 units. Potential custom- 
ers of electric appliances are placed at 
150,000, or 60 percent of the 250,000 resi- 
dentiai connections now serviced by the 
electric power company. 

Pre-war imports of electric flatirons 
from the United States ranged from 
10,109 in 1937 to 12,027, valued at 
$16,581, in 1941. During the period 1932 
to 1942, only 10,000 irons were of Euro- 
pearorigin. The most popular type is 
the 6-pound, nonautomatic iron which 
before the war retailed in Cuba at $5; 
only 10 percent of sales were of the 
automatic 6-pound iron selling at from 
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$8.50 to $9. It is reported, however, that 
if the dial of the automatic iron were 
printed in Spanish some of the present 
sales resistance might be eliminated. 
Little interest is shown in the steam 
type. 

The basic factor affecting the sale of 
electric irons in Cuba is the apparent 
reluctance of the Cuban public in gen- 
eral to purchase labor-saving devices. 
This is chiefly because of the existence 
of inexpensive household labor and the 
inexperience of Cuban housewives with 
such equipment. 

All electric flatirons imported from the 
United States are brought in by branch 
houses or resident agents of United 
States manufacturers for subsequent 
distribution either to retail outlets or 
sub-agents. Well-known clients are 
usually granted 30 to 60 days terms se- 
cured by accepted invoices or drafts. 
Cash payments are required from un- 
known clients. 

There are only two manufacturers of 
electric flatirons in Cuba. Over a period 
of 2 years only about 3,000 units have 
been produced. These sell at $8 retail 
and their quality does not equal that of 
the imported product. Operations at 
these two plants will probably cease 
when large imports are again available. 


ELECTRICITY CONSUMPTION, PANAMA 


The Panama Eléctrica, S. A., operating 
five power plants in the Republic of 
Panama, furnished electric energy to 











Executiva Textil of Brazil. 


actually ordered and shipped. 


prices to world levels. 








Cotton-Textile Shipments by Brazil: New Agreement 
Just Announced 


An important contribution to the alleviation of the acute United Nations 
cotton-textile situation is to be made by Brazil, it was announced on April 
16 by the Combined Production and Resources Board. 
yards of cotton fabrics are to be added to Brazil’s export commitments for 
the next 12 months, under an agreement just reached at Rio de Janeiro 
between representatives of the CPRB’s Textile Committee and the Comissao 


Last May a Brazilian Textile Mission visited Washington and indicated that 
the Brazilian Government would endeavor, in the interests of the Allied war 
effort, to make available for export about 500,000,000 yards of cotton textiles 
during the year, but in fact only a portion of the 500,000,000 yards was 


The Mission found that Brazil had commercial commitments for about 
200,000,000 yards for 1945. Brazil is supplying in cotton textiles a part of 
its national contribution to the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration. Ninety million yards have been contracted for by UNRRA 
for delivery over 12 months. The French Government has concluded orders 
with Brazil for 60,000,000 yards, which will, it is hoped, be delivered in 1945. 
In addition, Brazil hopes to supply a further 60,000,000 yards commercially 
to various other markets. The recent agreement between the Comissao 
Executiva Textil in Brazil and the Textile Committee of CPRB provides for 
80,000,000 yards to be purchased governmentally for liberated areas, chiefly 
in the Far East. Thus it is expected that during the next 12 months Brazil 
will reach the target of an annual export of nearly 500,000,000 yards. 

Brazil recognizes the duty of the Combined Production and Resources 
Board to determine the most effective use of textile production in the prose- 
cution of the war. Brazil is, therefore, appointing a textile representative 
to work with the Textile Committee of CPRB in Washington; and the 
Comissao Executiva Textil will execute in Brazil the recommendation of 
the Combined Board as they relate to Brazilian textiles. 

Operation of the agreement will be facilitated by a special working group 
that it is proposed to set up in Rio de Janeiro under the chairmanship of 
José Maciel Filho, with representatives of the United States, British, and 
Canadian Embassies as members, and Gilbert L. Landsberg as secretary. 

The understanding that has been reached on prices relates Brazilian export 


Some 300,000,000 
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the following cities whose consumption 
in kilowatt-hours in 1944, with figures 
for 1943 in parentheses, included Anton, 
86,165 (84,152); Penonome, 153,429 
(151,024); Aguadulce, including the 
town of Poeri, 338,428 (331,547) ; Chitre, 
including the towns of Los Santos and 
Monegrillo, 339,719 (295,214); and Las 
Tablas, including Guarare, Santo Do- 
mingo, Bella Vista, Montero, Sesteadero, 
and La Laja, 243,647 (210,722). 


HYDROELECTRIC DEVELOPMENT PLANNED, 
ScOTLAND, U. K. 


The North of Scotland Hydroelectric 
Board, set up in 1943, plans the eventual 
development of more than 100 projects 
with an estimated annual output in ex- 
cess of 6,000,000,000 units, covering the 
whole of the Highlands and islands. 

Each of the first two construction plans 
calls for a major project to supply elec- 
tricity for export which will compensate 
for the small local projects which are to 
supply cheap electricity to remote areas. 
According to the press, the two projects 
together are expected to cost about 
£11,000,000. 

The first scheme involves the damming 
of the waters of Loch Sloy to supply a 
generating station to be established on 
Loch Lomond. This is reported to be 
urgently needed to meet the requirements 
of central and southern Scotland. It is 
expected to yield considerable profit to 
finance the supply of electricity to remote 
areas. 

The second plan is for a still larger 
project in Perthshire to yield early 300,- 
000,000 units a year which are to be sup- 
plied to existing companies in the region. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cocoa 


ECUADORAN COFFEE EXPORTS 


February is an off-season month in the 
Ecuadoran coffee trade. Deliveries of 
coffee to Guayaquil amounted to only 150 
quintals of 101.4 pounds each during Feb- 
ruary as compared with 3,000 quintals in 
January’ and 450 quintals in February 
1944. 

Only 6,158 bags of coffee of 60 kilo- 
grams each (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds) 
were exported in February 1945, accord- 
ing to an unofficial source, as compared 
with 7,558 bags in January 1945 and 6,181 
bags in February 1944. Approximately 
96 percent of all exports were to the 
United States, the remainder going to 
Argentina. 


Cacao SHIPMENTS FROM ECUADOR 


There was a slight improvement in de- 
liveries of Ecuadoran cacao during Feb- 
ruary 1945. Deliveries to the port of 
Guayaquil during the month amounted 
to 27,579 quintals of 101.4 pounds each, 
as compared with 22,736 quintals in Jan- 
uary 1945 and 15,015 quintals in Feb- 
ruary 1944. For the 2-month period 
ended February 28, 1945, deliveries to the 
port of Guayaquil increased 83 percent as 
compared with the corresponding period 
of 1944. 
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Exports of cacao amounted to 1,049,270 
kilograms (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds) 
according to an unofficial source, approx- 
jmately double those of the correspond- 
jing month in 1944, 


CoFFEE EXPORTS, EL SALVADOR 


Exports of coffee from El Salvador 
from October 1, 1944, the beginning of 
the 1944-45 crop and quota year, to the 
end of February 1945, amounted to 316,- 
824 bags of 60 kilograms each, as com- 
pared with 331,144 bags for the corre- 
sponding period of 1943-44. During 
poth periods shipments to the United 
States were in excess of 85 percent of 
exports of coffee to all countries. 

Although by the end of February 1945 
total exports approached the volume 
reached at the termination of the cor- 
responding period of the preceding year 
and stocks of Salvadoran coffee on hand 
at the ports totaled 366,788 bags as 
against 218,732 bags for the preceding 
year, registered sales of coffee of the 
1944-45 crop totaled only 365,464 bags 
as against registrations of the 1943-44 
crop of 1,053,109 bags. In this connec- 
tion trade circles have advanced the 
opinion that a substantial amount of 
coffee has been withheld from the mar- 
ket by speculators in the hope of obtain- 
ing a better price in the future. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


ToMATO EXPORTS, CANARY ISLANDS 


The tomato export trade of the Canary 
Islands has been reduced in volume about 
80 percent during the war years as com- 
pared with the prewar period. In 1939 
exports reached a total of 130,000 metric 
tons, whereas exports during the 1943-44 
season amounted to only about 30,000 
tons, of which approximately 29,000 tons 
went to Spain and about 1,000 tons to 
Switzerland. 

The island of Grand Canary is the 
largest producer of tomatoes in the archi- 
pelago and exports 60 percent of the total 
quantity produced. 


CUBAN PINEAPPLE CROP 


Because of the severe drought, the 1945 
Cuban pineapple crop will probably drop 
from an anticipated 3,200,000 crates, or 
about 257,000,000 pounds, to approxi- 
mately 2,600,000 crates, or 210,000,000 
pounds. This would be higher than the 
1944 crop of 2,400,000 crates, or about 
195,000,000 pounds, and the 1940, 1941, 
and 1942 crops which averages 185,500,000 
pounds. 

Shipments of pineapples as fresh fruit 
in recent years have been as follows: 
1941, 78,742,582 pounds; 1942, 34,153,780 
pounds; 1943, 52,132,074 pounds; and 
1944, 63,550,135 pounds. 

Exports of pineapples during January 
and February 1945 totaled 8,100,000 
pounds as compared with 8,400,000 
pounds during the corresponding months 
of 1944 and an average of 3,500,000 
pounds in the first 2 months of 1939, 
1940, and 1941. 

The volume of exports during the re- 
maining months of 1945 depends on (1) 
transportation facilities and (2) market 
prices as compared with prices offered by 
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U. S.-British Cooperation for Augmented 
Petroleum Production 


British interests have been given the cooperation of the U. S. Petroleum Ad- 
ministration for War in the construction of a $6,700,000, 100-octane aviation- 
gasoline refinery unit for the Royal Dutch Shell plant at Curacao, an island 
of the Netherlands West Indies lying off Venezuela, Deputy Petroleum 
Administrator Ralph K. Davies announced on April 16. 

Construction of the unit is part of the over-all program to meet increased 
military demands for aviation gasoline, Mr. Davies said. Orders for approxi- 
mately $1,650,000 of materials to be fabricated in the United States have 
already been placed. The remainder of the materials will be obtained from 
Great Britain. 

The capacity of the new unit cannot be announced because of military 
security. 

Mr. Davies pointed out that all refining facilities in the Caribbean area, 
regardless of nationality and ownership; have, in effect, been pooled under 
the Caribbean Area Petroleum Committee, a subcommittee of the Foreign 
Operations Committee. Military supplies have thereby been increased far 
over and above those that would be available if each refinery operated as 
an independent unit, he said. 

There exists in some quarters an impression, he continued, that equipment 
for the expansion of the British refineries to meet the war program has been 
furnished from the United States on a lend-lease basis. On the contrary, 
British companies have paid cash in United States dollars for all equipment 
obtained in the United States to be used in refinery-expansion projects of 
a capital nature, he said. 

The British Government, purchasing petroleum products from the refin- 
eries of its nationals, supplies the U. S. Navy, the U. S. Army, and the War 
Shipping Administration at many points around the globe with petroleum 
products as reverse lend-lease and without payment by us. 

At present about half of the 60-odd refineries of the United Nations, 
exclusive of those in the Soviet Union and the United States, are owned or 
controlled by British nationals. These processed more than half of the 
1,450,000 barrels of crude oil per day put through all the oversea refineries, 
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exclusive of those of the Soviet Union, in 1944. 











domestic canners. Nevertheless, it is ex- 
pected that a little more than 63,000,000 
pounds of pineapples will be exported as 
fresh fruit, if the fruit develops to desir- 
able export sizes. 


VEGETABLE Exports From MExIco 


Indications are that total exports of 
fresh vegetables from the west coast of 
Mexico through the port of Nogales dur- 
ing the 1944-45 season will amount to 
about 9,000 carloads. 

Exports of fresh vegetables from the 
beginning of the winter season through 
March 15, 1945, as compared with the cor- 
responding period of the two previous 
seasons, were as follows: 


Exports of fresh vegetables from Mexico up 
to and including March 15 


{In carloads] 





1943 1944 1945 
Tomatoes 3,281 | 2,641! 4,827 
Green peas 684 | 606 | 390 
Green peppers 157 | 185 | 575 
Mixed 65 | 34 | 99 


Total._- ; ; 4,187 | 3,466} 5,891 





Included in the total for the 1945 pe- 
riod were approximately 214 carloads of 
vegetables shipped in trucks and mixed 
carloads. Of this amount, 29 carloads 
were tomatoes; 13 carloads, caribe pep- 
pers; 16 carloads, anaheim peppers; 149 
carloads, bell peppers; and 7 carloads, 
eggplant. 


CANNERS’ FEDERATION FORMED IN NEW 
ZEALAND 


The New Zealand Fruit and Vegetable 
Canners’ Federation was formed at a 
meeting of Dominion canning interests 
held at Wellington toward the end of 
1944, according to a New Zealand trade 
publication. 

The president of the new Federation 
stated that 80,000 hundredweight of jams 
and jellies, 2,300 long tons of fruit, and 
well over 70,000 hundredweight of vege- 
tables were canned in the Dominion dur- 
ing 1942-43. The bulk of each was 
shipped to the armed forces. 

Interested American manufacturers 
of machinery and equipment used by 
eanners may send full particulars of their 
products to Mr. C. Milner, director of S. 
Kirkpatrick & Co., Ltd., Nelson, New 
Zealand, who is the president of the new 
Federation. He stated that he would 
also be pleased to receive copies of pam- 
phiets and annual reports published by 
similar associations in the United States. 


TURKISH Fic CRop 


The 1$44 Turkish fig crop is estimated 
at 30,000 tons, and at the end of the 
year the carry-over amounted to about 
16,000 tons. 

Normally, figs should be sold and avail- 
able for consumption in markets by the 
end of the year, but owing to the lack 
of purchasers the carry-over at the end 
of the year caused considerable concern 
Several thousand tons were sold to Great 
Britain at prices somewhat under war- 
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Imported “Congo Copal Gum”: Buying Ceilings Established 


Buying ceilings for Congo copal gum bought in the Belgian Congo by 
United States importers have been established for the first time, the Office 
of Price Administration announced April 17. 

The ceilings, effective April 21, 1945, affect only the three grades currently 
available, Congo numbers 1, 2, and 3, maximum prices for which are fixed 
at $225, $170, and $155 per metric ton f. 0. b. Matadi, Belgian Congo, respec- 
tively. These buyers’ ceilings are in line with British ceilings. 

Congo gum is used either straight or in the form of processed or “run” 
resin as an ingredient in the manufacture of varnishes, linoleum, and similar 
products. 

At the same time, domestic ceilings for the same grades of natural resins 
were increased by OPA sufficiently to restore the margin realized in March 
1942. Maximum prices for processed natural resins are also increased to 
allow for the higher costs of the primary grades. These increases are re- 
quired by the unfavorable profit position of the industry compared with 
the pre-war period from 1936 to 1939, OPA explained. 

Consumer prices for products made from these resins will not be affected, 
OPA said. Manufacturers are required to absorb the slight cost increases. 

Previous lack of buyers’ ceilings for Congo copal gum resulted in suppliers’ 
increasing prices to United States buyers to such an extent that the costs of 
buying and importing the gum exceeded domestic ceilings for the product. 
The high prices paid by this country’s importers also increased the procure- 
ment difficulties of United Kingdom buyers, who have operated on fixed 
ceilings since April 1942, without increasing the amount imported by this 
country. This was because exports of Congo gum are allocated between the 
United States and the United Kingdom by the Combined Raw Materials 
Board. 

Action was taken after discussions between the War Production Board, 
the British Ministry of Supply, and OPA indicated that dislocation of supplies 

wand of prices might result unless buyers’ ceilings were fixed. 

The evasion clause of\the regulation (Maximum Price Regulation 297), 
amended by the April 17 action, was revised and a new section was added 
to outlaw finders’ fees, secret commissions, gifts, or salary bonuses and to 
prevent transactions with subsidiary or affiliated corporations which would 





result in evasions. 























time prices, which have varied from 31 
to 45 piasters per kilogram f. o. b. in- 
terior points for superior-quality figs for 
domestic consumption, and from 75 to 
94 piasters for export qualities. 

About 8,000 tons of inferior-grade figs 
will be sold to an alcohol distillery in 
Istanbul. 


Grain and Products 
RIcE PRODUCTION, BRAZIL 


Preliminary estimates indicate that 
the 1944 rice crop in Brazil amounted to 
about 1,790,000 metric tons of rough rice. 
This is higher than the annual average 
of 1,528,874 metric tons for the 5-year 
period 1938-42, the most recent period 
for which official statistics are available. 
The crop in 1944 was in line with the 
high level of those of 1942 and 1943 when 
production totaled 1,902,376 and 1,820,- 
000 metric tons, respectively. 

There was a notable shift in produc- 
tion between the various rice-producing 
regions of Brazil in 1944. Production in 
Rio Grande do Sul was larger than in 
the 2 preceding years. On the other 
hand, because of adverse weather con- 
ditions, production in Sao Paulo was 
somewhat smaller than in 1942 and 1943. 
This situation resulted in large quanti- 
ties of the rice produced in the Rio 
Grande do Sul which normally is des- 
tined for export, being diverted to the 
metropolitan areas of central Brazil. 

Production in north Brazil also failed 
to follow the general pattern. In that 
area production was larger than usual, 


thus reducing to some extent the nor- 
mal requirements from Rio Grande do 
Sul. 

Exports for the first 11 months of 
1944 amounted to 129,000 metric tons of 
milled rice, or 44,530 metric tons more 
than the 1943 exports of 84,490 tons. 
While rice exports were in excess of those 
of 1943, it is evident that total exports 
originating from the 1944 crop will not 
reach the anticipated 190,000 tons ex- 
portable surplus. 

The outlook for the 1945 rice crop is 
that it will be smaller than the 1944 crop. 
Present estimates are for a 30 percent 
reduction in the Rio Grande do Sul crop. 
This indicates a production of approxi- 
mately 320,000 metric tons, which will 
be one of the smallest crops in recent 
years. Estimated production for Sao 
Paulo is 450,000 metric tons of rough 
rice and for Minas Gerais 400,000 tons. 


CANADIAN WHEAT-FLOUR PRODUCTION 


Canadian wheat-flour production in 
February 1945 totaled 1,892,435 barrels. 
This was the lowest production of any 
month in the current crop year and a 
decline of about 9 percent compared 
with the 2,087,705 barrels in the corre- 
sponding month of 1944, according to the 
foreign press. 

Total flour production in the first 7 
months of the 1944-45 crop year 
amounted to 14,333,799 barrels as against 
14,498,856 barrels in the corresponding 
period of 1943-44. 

Exports of wheat flour from Canada in 
February 1945 totaled 1,031,670 barrels. 
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Exports for the first 7 months of the crop 
year amounted to 7,155,363 barrels as 
against 6,788,847 barrels in the corre. 
sponding period of the 1943-44 crop year, 


INDIAN RICE FORECAST 


The first all-India rice forecast for 
1944-45, published in March 1945, places 
the total area sown at 73,475,000 acres, 
compared with 72,391,000 acres, the re- 
vised estimate for 1943-44. 

The 1944-45 forecast is based on re- 
ports furnished by Provinces and States 
comprising 96 percent of the total rice 
area of India. The report deals with 
autumn and winter rice, harvested be- 
tween November and January. 


Sugars and Products 


CHILE PLANNING To INCREASE SUGAR 
PRODUCTION 


Chile is making plans for large-scale 
production of sugar beets inasmuch as 
the country is now dependent upon im- 
ports of sugar for its domestic require- 
ments. 

During the past few years, the Chilean 
Fomento Corporation (Corporacion de 
Fomento de la Produccion) has become 
interested in the production of sugar 
beets as part of its program to improve 
the agricultural economy of the country. 
Almost 300 experimental plantings have 
been made on various soil types in sev- 
eral parts of Chile, but mainly in the 
south. Average production of these 
areas Over a 2- to 3-year period has been 
about 45 metric tons of beets per hectare 
(1 hectare=2.471 acres) with an average 
sugar content of 18.6 percent. However, 
as a basis upon which to make economic 
calculations, the Fomento Corporation is 
estimating an average, sustained, com- 
mercial production of 30 metric tons per 
hectare with a sugar content of 15 per- 
cent. It is planned to grow the major 
portion, if not the entire crop, without 
irrigation. 

Based upon these results, plans have 
been formulated which, if successful, 
would make the country self-sufficient 
in sugar. It has been announced that 
the Fomento Corporation plans to or- 
ganize a subsidiary company capitalized 
at 30,000,000 pesos for the production 
of beets and the establishment of proc- 
essing facilities. 

Only 250 hectares are to be planted 
to sugar beets in 1945 but the area is to 
be increased as rapidly as possible. 

Chile’s average annual imports of 
sugar have amounted to 162,000 short 
tons, almost 97 percent of which was 
raw cane sugar from Peru. 


SucGar Crop, SOUTH AFRICA 


The Union of South Africa’s 1944-45 
sugar crop of 600,000 short tons will be 
the largest ever produced in that country, 
according to a statement issued in Febru- 
ary 1945 by the South African Sugar 
Association. Domestic consumption of 
sugar in the 1944-45 season is estimated 
at 481,000 tons. 

According to the South African Sugar 
Association, this extraordinary con- 
sumption is due not only to increased re- 
quirements of the public but also to the 
demands by manufacturers of commodi- 
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ties in which sugar is a necessary in- 
gredient, such as jams, sweets, canned 
fruits, preserves, and condensed milk, 
which have been considerably greater 
than ever before. 


Glass 


and Products 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Glass and glassware imported into 
Canada during 1944 was valued at 
$13,936,000. 


GLASS INDUSTRY, FRANCE 


Production of the window and plate 
glass industry of France was expected 
by the Ministry of National Economy to 
be at the rate of 1,560,000 square meters 
of window glass per month by February 
1945. 

While production capacity, amounting 
to about 1,900,000 square meters of win- 
dow glass and 900,000 square meters of 
plate glass monthly, is practically un- 
changed, the actual output is dependent 
on the availability of sand and sodium 
carbonate, coal, and_ transportation 
facilities. 

Pre-war production amounted to be- 
tween 7,500,000 and 8,000,000 square 
meters of window glass and between 
2,500,000 and 3,000,000 square meters of 
plate glass annually. Of this total, an 
average of about 2,000,000 square meters 
of both types was exported annually. 

The present requirements of France 
for window and plate glass are estimated 
at between 40,000,000 and 50,000,000 
square meters. In view of the relatively 
small supply and the large demand, close 
government control is to be maintained. 


IMPORTS INTO NEW ZEALAND 


The value of plate and sheet glass im- 
ported into New Zealand in the first 10 
months of 1944 was £NZ161,814 compared 
with a value of £NZ137,548 in the cor- 
responding period of 1943. 


Iron and Steel 


IMPORTS, NEW ZEALAND 


Most of the items classified as wire, 
nails, pipes, and related articles imported 
into New Zealand during the first 10 
months of 1944 showed increases in value 
over imports in these classifications in 
the corresponding period of 1943. De- 
creased values of imports are reported 
only in iron wire, other than fencing wire, 
and in tin ingots. 

Items imported, with values in New 
Zealand pounds for January to October 
1944 and figures for January to October 
1943 in parentheses, included: Copper 
wire, 317,195 (92,525); brass pipes, plate, 
bar, and similar items, 315,282 (165,588) ; 
metal cordage 301,140 (255,077) ; copper 
pipes, plate, bar, and similar items, 
157,561 (100,572); fencing wire, barbed, 
133,202 (27,574); bolts and nuts, 116,931 
(113,604); screws for wood and metal- 
threaded screws, and similar items, 104,- 
461 (87,382); fencing wire, plain, 104,404 
(55,610) ; iron wire, other than fencing, 
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216,731 (721,261); and tin ingots, and 
similar items, 126,459 (147,834). 


INDUSTRY EXPANDING, SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


The iron and steel industry of South- 
ern Rhodesia consists of one electric fur- 
nace at Bulawayo with a capacity of 
about 3 tons and two 250-pound Ajax 
high-frequency furnaces. The industry 
is expanding to supply domestic needs 
and a 6-ton Lectomelt furnace, built in 
Great Britain, is being installed. 

Deposits of iron ore at Que Que are 
said to be of excellent quality and there 
is limestone in the vicinity, but there is 
no railroad to the nearest coal deposits, 
about 75 miles distant. If freight rates 
permit, the plan is to use coal from good 
deposits at Wankie, which is on a rail- 
road about 500 miles from Bulawayo. 

The South African Iron & Steel Cor- 
poration is reported to be interested in 
the Rhodesian enterprise. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


SHEEPSKIN EXPORTS FROM AUSTRALIA 


Exports of sheepskins from Australia 
during January 1945 totaled 860,755 
pieces, weighed 2,777,237 pounds, and 
were valued at £A95,848. Sheepskins 
with wool accounted for 416,258 pieces 
and those without wool for 444,497 
pieces. 


FOOTWEAR IMPORTS, BRITISH GUIANA 


British Guiana imported 33°993 dozen 
pairs of boots and shoes (excluding can- 
vas shoes with rubber soles) during 1944, 
compared with 16,982 dozen pairs in the 
preceding year, says the press of that 
country. The valuation of the 1944 im- 
ports was $1,086,343 (British Guiana 
currency), whereas the 1943 imports 
were valued at $531,482. 


GOATSKIN EXPORTS, JAMAICA, B. W. I. 


Exports of goatskins from Jamaica, 
British West Indies, during 1944 totaled 
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215,729 pieces valued at £20,603, com- 
pared with 208,350 pieces valued at 
£17,297 during 1943. 


LEATHER AND FOOTWEAR INDUSTRIES, CHILE 


Most of the Chilean requirements of 
leather, with the exception of special 
grades, have been supplied by the do- 
mestic tanning industry. The footwear 
industry is fairly well equipped and of- 
fers a well-assorted line of the medium- 
and lower-priced types of shoes. 


HIDE AND SKIN EXPORTS FROM COLOMBIA 


Exports of cattle hides and goatskins 
and sheepskins from Colombia increased 
slightly during 1944. Cattle-hide exports 
during the first 7 months of 1944 totaled 
2,819,752 net kilograms, valued at 2,119,- 
685 pesos, and shipments of goatskins 
and sheepskins amounted to 36,283 kilo- 
grams, valued at 38,522 pesos. 

The monthly exportation of alligator 
skins during the period under review 
averaged 6,657 kilograms, a sharp in- 
crease over the 1943 monthly average of 
2,567 kilograms. 


CUBAN CATTLE-HIDE EXPORTS 


Cattle-hide exports from Cuba during 
1944 dropped to only 10,201 pieces from 
the average pre-war exportation of 250,- 
000 pieces annually. Increased tanning 
activity has been noted during the past 
2 years, the output being used for do- 
mestic needs and for export. 


EIRE’S FOREIGN TRADE 


Boot and shoe imports (including rub- 
ber footwear) into Eire during January 
1945 totaled 1,796 dozen pairs, valued at 
£18,314. Imports of bovine hides and 
skins were valued at £17,082 and tanning 
materials at £10,480. 

Exports of cattle hides and of sheep- 
skins and lambskins during January were 
valued at £12,860 and £8,994, respectively. 


ECUADORAN HIDE AND SKIN EXPORTS 


In recent years the development of the 
Ecuadorean leather and shoe industries 
and the scarcity of hides have reduced 
hide and skin exports to an insignificant 











and India. 








Ecuadoran Fibers Hold Promise for Development 


Fibers offer promising prospects for economic development in Ecuador, 
particularly for export to the United States, says a report on Ecuador’s 
natural resources by the Ecuadoran Commission of Inter-American Develop- 
ment received by the Inter-American Development Commission, Washington. 

The report points out that Ecuador has some 2,000,000 acres of unculti- 
vated land in the Santa Elena Peninsula, which is described as ideal in cli- 
mate and soil for the cultivation of kapok. “If only 5 percent of this vast 
region were utilized,” the report adds, “it could produce enough kapok to 
supply the entire United States demand. Kapok grows wild in the dry 
regions of the coast and is utilized only on a very small scale.” 

Coastal areas and foothills of the Andes, the report continues, also would 
be suitable for development of such fiber crops as Manila hemp (abaca) 
and jute, normally supplied to the world markets mainly by the Philippines 


“Ecuador also could raise cabuya, pita, mocoro, and even toquilla straw, 
from which are made the jipijapa hats, usually called Panama hats, which 
have a good market in the United Sttes,” the report continues. 

“Ramie might be produced in Ecuador on dry lands. There are experi- 
mental plantings at the Quinta Normal in Ambato and the experimental farm 
at Ibarra. However, the exploitation of ramie is not very advisable, since 
the nylon industry has decreased the commercial importance of this fiber.” 
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minimum. Exports during 1944 weighed 
45,780 kilograms, a sharp decline from 
those of the preceding year which 
weighed 207,247 kilograms. 


EXpPorRTs From U. K. 


Details of the United Kingdom exports 
during 1944 of hides and skins, leather, 
tanning materials, leather manufactures, 
and leather polishes have been released. 
Statistics concerning these exports, 
quoted from a London trade journal, are 
as follows: 





Item =a Value 
Hides, raw: 
Ox and cow hundredweight 512 £2, 158 
Calf and other sorts do ll 157 
Skins, other than fur skins, un- 
dressed __- . 85, 064 
Extracts for tanning, solid or liquid. 
hundredweight 39, 428 76, 576 


Leather, undressed: 
Hide leather for soles— 
Bends and butts do 662 10, 463 


Bellies and shoulders do 2,177 11, 875 
Other than for soles— 
Ox and cow do 3, 982 69, 134 
All other hide leather do 1, 252 18, 817 
Skin leather do 373 9, 498 
Leather, dressed: 
Upper leather (other than rep- 
tile, patent, varnished, ja- 
panned, and enameled)— 
Box and willow calf, including 
box veals, box sides, and other 
hide upper leather 
hundredweight 767 28, 340 
Glacé kid do 1,417 101, 795 
Other sorts— = : 
To Eire do 1, 325 54, 557 


To Other British Countries 

hundred weight 2, 492 104, 831 
To United States of America 

hundredweight_- 112 4, 192 
To Other Foreign Countries 


hundredweight 108 7, 008 
Total ; ; 4, 037 170, 588 
Hide, calf and kip (other than 
upper leather) _hundredweight 2, 094 54, 838 
Sheep, goat and kid (other than 
upper leather) _hundredweight 5, 440 360, 992 
All other dressed leather__do_- 1, 526 104, 153 
Footwear: Boots, bootees, and shoes 
(other than overshoes, slippers, 
house shoes, and sandals) finished 
or unfinished, wholly or mainly of 
leather— 
To Eire_- dozen pairs 2, 986 31, 343 
To Union of South Africa_do-- 4, 242 10, 177 
Te New Zealand_-________do_- 15, 745 34, 611 
To Canada__- do 22 277 
To British West Indian Islands 
dozen pairs 4, 702 33, 690 
To British West Africa do 6, 433 56, 472 
To other British countries_do 33, 401 296, 547 
To United States __.do 1 31 
To Iceland. do 57 474 
To other foreign countries_do 4, 449 41, 584 
Men’s-- —— = : 


With soles of leather 
dozen pairs 
With soles of rubber, 


29, 122 286, 285 


Total composition, etc. 
dozen pairs 903 6, 998 
Women’s da 19, 128 154, 938 
Children’s___- do 22, 885 56, 9R5 
Total 7 72, 038 | 505, 206 
Leather belting ____- tons 594 506, 856 
Leather gloves dozen pairs 14, 155 58, 254 


Trunks, bags, wallets, pouches, and 

other receptacles, whether fitted 

or not, of leather ~ 163, 783 
Polishes for leather. hundredweight._ 22, 041 331, 550 





Lumber and 
Products 


SHINGLE SHIPMENTS FROM BRITISH 
CoLuMBIA, CANADA 


Shipments of red-cedar shingles from 
mills in British Columbia, Canada, in 
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1944, amounting to 3,574 carloads, were 
the second highest during the past 9 
years, being exceeded only by the 1942 
total, says a Canadian lumber journal. 
The average during the period 1936-41 
was 2,630 carloads. 

Approximately 65 percent of the total 
went to British Columbia and the Prairie 
Provinces and 35 percent to points in 
eastern Canada. Production last year 
was reported slightly better than in 
1943. 


FOREST LOSSES, CANADA 


Budworm infestation has caused an 
estimated loss of $30,000,000 to forests in 
Ontario and Quebec, Canada, according 
to an announcement from Ottawa. 

Tests have been made with DDT, but 
further studies will be necessary to de- 
termine whether the insecticide can be 
used extensively. 


PRODUCTION, MANITOBA, CANADA 


The value of forest production in 
Manitoba, Canada, increased from $7,- 
000,000 to $7,400,000 in 1944. This is 
the highest figure since 1931. 


Box-LUMBER DEMAND, CANADA 


Canadian lumber manufacturers face 
the task of supplying sufficient box lum- 
ber for another record fruit-packing 
season, according to a Dominion timber 
journal. Sawmills probably will be 
called on to furnish 60,000,000 board feet 
for this market, as fruit growers antici- 
pate a repetition of the 1944 bumper 
crop. 


SAWMILL PLANNED, MExIcOo 


Plans are under way for the establish- 
ment of a sawmill plant at Corral, 
Sonora, Mexico. The installation would 
include a sawmill, a planing mill, a rip 
mill, and a box mill; 100,000 feet of lum- 
ber would be handled daily by two 8-hour 
shifts. 


PANAMANIAN IMPORTS 


Panama’s imports of lumber amounted 
to 11,782,858 square feet in 1944, com- 
pared with 7,876,387 in 1943, according 
to official panamanian customs statistics. 

Estimated needs for 1945 are consid- 
erably higher than the 1944 figure. 


SAWMILL OPERATORS, SURINAM 


The five custom sawmills in Surinam 
operated full time in 1944, their output 
being used locally for repairs and de- 
fense work. Production of one mill was 
devoted entirely to military purposes. 

A new mill, using equipment from the 
United States, will commence the sawing 
of some of the softer woods about the 
first of May. 


NEW DELIVERY METHOD, SOUTH WALES, 
U. K. 


A new method for the delivery of 
mining timber has been put into opera- 
tion in South Wales, says the British 
press. Consumption of pitwood in this 
area amounts to about 10,000 tons 
weekly. Approximately 25 percent of 
this supply will be kept at three centers 
and carloads of different sizes will be 
held ready for shipment, so that de- 
mands for special sizes may be met 
quickly. Under the previous arrange- 
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ment, shipments have sometimes been 
delayed and wood has arrived at the pits 
in some cases after the need for certain 
sizes has passed. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


TEXTILE-MACHINERY SITUATION, Brazin 


With a view to expanding the Brazilian 
textile industry from 6,000,000 spindles 
to 2,500,000, a textile machinery plant is 
proposed in Sao Paulo to specialize in 
the manufacture of spinning machines 
andlooms. The plan is to start with the 
building of only the heavier parts and 
those requiring the least skill, the other 
portions to be made in the United States 
and assembled in the Brazilian plant. 

A group of textile manufacturers in- 
terested in the project have obtained 
pledges equivalent to $25,000,000 (U. §S. 
currency) for the installation of plants 
for the manufacture of textile equipment 
in Sao Paulo. Some of the textile ma- 
chinery now in use dates back to 1870. 

The cotton-spinning industry of the 
State of Ceara, Brazil, is reported to have 
shown a decided preference for British 
machines. In most of the 11 mills the 
equipment is 100 percent British, Ameri- 
can machines being found in only a few. 

Textile machinery now in use in this 
area is old. Only one mill is completely 
equipped with comparatively up-to-date 
equipment, installed about 19 years ago 
and reported to be in excellent condition. 
Three mills reporting partial installations 
of new machinery have American-made 
machinery which was installed within 
the past 7 to 20 years. The remainder 
of the equipment in use, has been in con- 
tinuous service for 35 to 50 years. 


BRAZILIAN INTEREST IN AMERICAN PAINT 
MACHINERY 


Paint manufacturers of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, are reported to be interested in 
various types of modern American paint 
machinery, particularly in three-roller 
grinding mills. An interest is also re- 
ported in ball mills and other types of 
equipment, such as American-made mix- 
ing tanks and varnish kettles. There is 
no demand for packaging machinery. 

Much of the paint machinery now in 
use was imported from Germany, Swit- 
zerland, and England. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY NEEDED For SCHOOL, 
QUEBEC, CANADA 


The purchase of machinery has been 
authorized for a textile school to be es- 
tablished at St. Hyacinthe in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec, Canada. The initial ex- 
penditure will be $15,000 and the 
organizer of the school expects to have 
an annual budget of $15,000 for several 
years to keep the school supplied with 
the latest types of machinery and equip- 
ment. 

The school is in the market now for 
woolen- and worsted-yard machinery 
and looms and finishing equipment for 
woolen, worsted, cotton, and rayon. An 
interest in dyeing and printing equip- 
ment also is reported. 
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Firms WORKING ON MACHINERY TO PrRO- 
pucE Postwar Goons, U. K. 


Of the 1,300 British firms granted per- 
mission to work on models for postwar 
products, 170 are working on road and 
rail transport equipment and 143 on tex- 
tile machinery. Although this work is 
not to interfere with war production, 
development work is being encouraged 
to assist in the postwar export drive, with 
a view to overcoming the wartime lag 
jn designing and to the supplying of 
markets that formerly purchased from 
Germany. 


VENEZUELAN IMPORTS OF MACHINERY 


Imports of machinery into Venezuela 
in the first 9 months of 1944 increased to 
29,213,000 metric tons, valued at 42,- 
196,000 bolivares, from 4,052,000 metric 
tons, with a value of 13,581,000 bolivares, 
in the comparable period of 1943. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


PRODUCTION OF MORPHINE EXPANDED, 
AUSTRALIA 


Plans are being made to produce mor- 
phine on a large scale in Australia by 
the direct poppy-straw process that has 
been developed in that country during 
the war, states the British press. 


EXPORTS OF Cop-LIVER OIL, NEw- 
FOUNDLAND 


Exports of cod-liver oil from New- 
foundland in 1944 amounted to 314,- 
538 imperial gallons, compared with 331,- 
088 imperial gallons in 1943. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Total imports of nonferrous metals 
into Canada in 1944 had a value of $106,- 
650,000 (Canadian currency), according 
to official statistics. 


GoLD-MINING IN SURINAM 


Production of gold by placer mines in 
Surinam in 1944 amounted to 177,993 
grams, as compared with 180,234 grams 
in 1943. There was no lode mining of 
gold in Surinam in 1944. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


DECREASE IN DIAMOND PRODUCTION, 
VENEZUELA 


Diamond production in the southeast- 
ern part of Venezuela, in the rich Gran 
Sabana diamondiferous area discovered 
in 1937, decreased to 22,037 carats in 
1944 after having risen from 5,636 carats 
in 1939 to 34,048 karats in 1942. The de- 
cline is attributed to poor seasonal con- 
ditions and to other more lucrative work 
for the miners. The output is considered 
only a fraction of that which could be 
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accomplished with more intensive ex- 
ploitation by modern mining methods, 

Exploitation has been restricted to 
free-avail placer mining along two small 
tributaries of the Rio Surikun near Santa 
Elena and to the north on the Rio Pao, 
a tributary of the Rio Caroni. 

The high proportion of “cuttables” re- 
covered is indicated by purchases dur- 
ing a 4-month period when 73 percent of 
the diamonds were cuttables and 27 per- 
cent were industrials. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


PRODUCTION OF OILS, BaIA, BRAZIL 


Production of castor oil in the Baia 
district of Brazil amounted to 474 metric 
tons in 1944, in comparison with 708 
metric tons during the preceding year. 
Almost all the 1944 production was con- 
sumed domestically. In 1943, however, 
102,569 kilograms of castor oil were ex- 
ported. 

Five oil factories in the State of Baia 
produced 1,438 metric tons of coconut 
oil in 1944, and two factories in the State 
of Sergipe produced 640 metric tons, 
against 2,268 metric tons produced in 
both States in 1943. Most of these fac- 
tories extracted oils from copra, ouri- 
cury, babassu and palm nuts, which were 
mixed to produce an oil known commer- 
cially as coconut oil. Exports of coconut 
oil from Baia in 1944 totaled 766,512 kilo- 
grams, a considerable reduction from the 
1,243,000 kilograms exported’ in 1943. 
The quantity of copra sent from Baia 
including shipments to other parts of 
Brazil, in 1944 was 99,960 kilograms. 

During 1944 more than 2,000 metric 
tons of ouricury wax were produced in 
Baia, most of it for export. More than 
600 metric tons of carnauba wax, all 
for export, were turned out in 1944 in 
Baia. Exports of ouricury wax from 
Baia in 1944 amounted to 1,883,543 kilo- 
grams, an increase of 189,716 kilograms 
over the preceding year, and shipments 
of carnauba wax totaled 416,658 kilo- 
grams, in comparison with 390,986 kilo- 
grams in 1943. 


OUTPUT OF COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, IRAN 


Cottonseed production in Iran in the 
year ended March 20, 1945, was esti- 
mated at 22,000 metric tons, compared 
with 24,000 metric tons during the pre- 
ceding year. Production of cottonseed 
oil for the current year was estimated at 
450 metric tons, against 240 for the year 
ended March 20, 1944. The quantity of 
cottonseed used in fodder during the 
year ended March 20, 1945, was esti- 
mated at 6,600 metric tons, compared 
with 12,000 used in the preceding year. 
It was expected that consumption of cot- 
tonseed for the extraction of oil would 
reach 5,650 metric tons for the year 
ended March 20, 1945, compared with 
about 3,000 metric tons in the preceding 
year. 


ANNUAL PRODUCTION, MOZAMBIQUE 


Present annual production of ground- 
nuts in Mozambique, as reported in the 
foreign press, amounts to 20,000 tons; of 
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copra, 35,000 tons; of sesame, 2,500 tons; 
and of castor-oil seed, 1,500 tons. 


OILSEED CROPS, TURKEY 


The 1943-44 olive production in Turkey 
was estimated at 190,000 metric tons and 
the production of olive oil at about 35,000 
metric tons. Approximately 170,000 tons 
of the total production of olives will be 
used for the extraction of olive oil. Ex- 
ports of olive oil continue to be pro- 
hibited. 

Total 1944 production of oilseed crops, 
including sesame and linseed, is expected 
to approximate that of 1943, when 32,284 
metric tons of sesame and 7,393 tons 
of cottonseed were produced. 


EXPORTS OF OILs, U. K. 


In 1944, British exports of castor oil 
amounted to 8 tons, in comparison with 
17 tons in 1943. Exports of linseed oil 
in 1944 totaled 192 tons, a reduction from 
the 210 tons shipped in 1943, reports the 
British press. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


PROGRAM FOR PAPER INDUSTRY, CHINA 


The problems arising from wartime 
contingencies, which have made the im- 
portation of vital foreign commodites 
out of the question and brought paper 
production within the country practically 
to a standstill, are being used as a basis 
for postwar planning by one of China’s 
large paper-manufacturing concerns, the 
China Paper Corporation. 

If present projects are carried through, 
the company should emerge after the 
war as the dominant factor of the Chi- 
nese paper industry. Even now under 
the management of specialists trained in 
foreign universities and with 90 percent 
of the paper experts of the country as 
stockholders, it easily represents the out- 
standing organization of its kind in 
China. 

The immediate program of the com- 
pany includes arrangements for the visit 
of the general manager to the United 
States to confer with American pulp and 
paper manufacturers on postwar devel- 
opments in the Chinese paper industry; 
the placing of orders for the purchase of 
paper-manufacturing machinery; the 
securing of complete information on the 
American paper industry; and initiation 
of a promotional campaign to interest 
American firms in the Chinese paper 
market. To facilitate the purchase of 
American-made pap er-manufacturing 
machinery, the sum of $700,000 in United 
States currency has been built up for 
use as initial payments. 

The company has indicated its desire to 
secure the assistance of American capi- 
tal and technical advice and setting up 
new paper mills and to this end is invit- 
ing American firms to participate in the 
establishment of these projects. Itis also 
anxious to act as an agent for any Amer- 
ican firm desiring to enter the Chinese 
market. Representatives of American 
firms will be welcome in China, but in 
the event that they are unable to make 
the trip the corporation is willing to send 
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its officals to the United States upon the 
invitation of American companies. 


CUBAN IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES 


During the month of October 1944 
Cuba imported from the United States 
1,099 metric tons of machine-made pa- 
per, valued at $104,000, and 155 metric 
tons of treated and special papers, valued 
at $67,000. 


IMPORTS OF PULP AND PAPER ITEMS, EIRE 


During January 1945 Eire imported the 
following pulp and paper items (com- 
parative figures for January 1944 are in 
parentheses): Paper-making materials, 
90 metric tons, valued at £3,241 (175 
tons, £7,934); printing paper, coated, 185 
hundredweight — 112 pounds each — 
valued at £827 (300 hundredweight, 
£2,052): newsprint, 10,982 hundred- 
weight, valued at £21,399 (7,124 hundred- 
weight, £14,410); other uncoated print- 
ing paper, 2,496 hundredweight, valued 
at £10,158 (2,148 hundredweight, £7,259) ; 
writing paper in large sheets, 1,648 
hundredweight, valued at £5,792 (1,465 
hundredweight £5,162); unglazed pack- 
ing and wrapping paper, none reported 
(37 hundredweight, £51); glazed and 
machine-glazed packing and wrapping 
paper, 14 hundredweight, valued at £43 
(319 ‘hundredweight, £830) ; oiled, waxed, 
and other waterproof paper, 351 hun- 
dredweight, valued at £2,504 (573 hun- 
dredweight, £3,490); greaseproof and 
weight, valued at £2,230 (262 hundred- 
weight, valued at £2,230 (262 hundred- 
weight, £1,256); art and imitation art 
paper, coated, 61 hundredweight, valued 
at £288 (343 hundredweight, £1,283); 
cigarette paper, 507 hundredweight, 
valued at £4,552 (605 hundredweight, 
£5,237); gummed paper, 344 hundred- 
weight, valued at £2,268 (194 hundred- 
weight, £1,878); other paper, 233 hun- 
dredweight, valued at £1,111 (870 hun- 
dredweight, £3,407) ; cellophane in sheets 
or rolls, 17 hundredweight, valued at 
£197 (74 hundredweight, £1,292); card- 
board in the piece, 4,089 hundredweight, 
valued at £9,296 (3,417 hundredweight, 
£5,779). 


Uses FounpD FOR SUGARCANE TRASH, INDIA 


Experiments during the past 4 years 
in the manufacture of cardboard from 
sugarcane trash have proved so success- 
ful in India that a small commercial 
plant has been established at Ravalgaon. 
The plant is equipped with pressure 
digesters, edge runners, beaters, screw 
presses, and calenders, states the foreign 
press. Well-cut trash is treated in the 
pressure digesters with sodium hydrox- 
ide or a mixture of carbonate and lime 
for about 10 hours at a pressure of from 
25 to 30 pounds per square inch, after 
which it is washed free of alkali and 
passed through an edge runner. If in- 
tended for wrapping paper, the pulp is 
again subjected to the action of the 
beater. When the pulp has been pressed 
in the screw presses, the resulting card- 
board is dried and pressed in calenders, 
then cut to size and packed for market- 
ing. 

The quality of cardboard produced in 
this manner is claimed to be far superior 
to that made from rice straw, wheat 
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straw, or bagasse and furthermore tie 
cellulose content of the trash is so higk — 
about 40 percent—that a 600-ton suga~- 
cane factory can provide enough raw 
material for a cardboard plant havi: g 
a year-round capacity output of 10 tons 
a day. 


Imports INTO NEW ZEALAND 


Imports into New Zealand during th’ 
first 10 months of 1944 included woo’. 
pulp and paper pulp valued at £NZ179;- 
109; cardboard and wallboard, £NZi31,- 
917; and various grades of paper, £NZ1,- 
240,232. 
were £NZ61,281, £NZ118,855, and £NZ1,- 
279,824, respectively. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


NEw OIL FIELDS IN CANADA 


With the production of crude ¢.' 
steadily declining in the Turner Valle 
field near Calgary, Alberta, Canada, 
efforts are being made by a number of 
companies to open up new areas. The 
Minister of Lands and Mines of the 
Province of Alberta on March 1, 1945, 
announced that 66 companies are ex- 
ploring 3,500,000 acres of actual and po- 
tential oil land. 

At present 3,500 petroleum and 
natural-gas leases covering 1,500.0 
acres of land are in force in the Provinc,. 
The most promising new fields are tt > 
Jumping Pound, west of Calgary, and tr 
Ram River, west of Rocky Mountain 
House. 

Large leases have been made by 
Canadian and United States companies 
in the vicinity of Medicine Hat near the 
Saskatchewan border; near the south- 
east corner of the Blood Indian reserva- 
tion; and in the neighborhood of Coch- 
rane, 12 miles west of Calgary and just 
north of the Jumping Pound area. 

Reports state that a good well has be _n 
completed at Conrad, 25 miles east ai 
Raymond, Alberta. The well is 3,152 ft 
deep, the oil being found in the Ellis 
sand. No figures on production were 
given, but it was stated that the oil ro:e 
1,440 feet in 75 minutes. 


Railway 
Equipment 


RAILWAY CARS AND LOCOMOTIVES, SICILY 


Approximately 2,600 railway cars of 
various types in Sicily are in need of 
extensive repairs, according to a state- 
ment made in December 1944 by the Ital- 
ian Minister of Communications. Some 
200 locomotives are in operation in 
Sicily; this number was considered suf- 
ficient for present needs. 


PROGRAM TO BUILD FREIGHT Cars, UNION 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 


South African Railways and Harbours 
Administration is planning an extensive 
program of building freight cars, in- 
volving the provision of various types of 
vehicles equivalent to 35,000 1i-ton 


Corresponding figures for 1943 ° 
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freight cars during the period 1948-52, 
according to an announcement by the 
Minister of Transport. 

Arrangements have been made to un- 
dertake the manufacture of 165 coaches 
in the railway workshops, to relieve the 
shortage of coaches in the suburban 
service. African timber will be used 
wherever possible. 

In 1944 the railways received 23 15P. 
class engines and various other equip- 
ment from Great Britain to a total value 
of more than £SA2,000,000. 

During that year, 881 steel bogie cars 
were imported from Canada and 161 
steel cars from the United Kingdom. 
The Railways and Harbours Administra- 
tion built 1,045 cars in its own workshops, 


Soaps and 
Toiletries 


Soap MAKING IN SAuDI ARABIA 


In Saudi Arabia, soap making is a 
small handicraft industry depending 
upon imports for some ingredients. The 
largest plant in Jidda employs eight men 
and produces a white soap suitable for 
toilet use. Tv. other small plants pro- 
duce a brown laundry soap. Since the 
total output of the three plants barely 
supplies the demand in Jidda, the rest 
of the country must depend upon im- 
ports. 

EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Exports of perfumery and toilet prep- 
arations from the United Kingdom 
amounted to 41,000 hundredweight in 
1944, compared with 30,000 hundred- 
weight in the preceding year, according 
to official British figures. 


Special Products 


FOREIGN TRADE, AUSTRALIA 


Australia’s exports of jewelry, time- 
pieces, and fancy goods during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1944, were valued 
at £A114,000, compared with £A39,000 
during the preceding year. The total 
value of imports amounted to £515,000, 
compared with £469,000 in 1942-43. 
Principal imports were timepieces valued 
at £264,000 in 1943-44, compared with 
£156,000 in the preceding year, followed 
by pearls, cameos, and similar articles 
valued at £125,000, compared with £178,- 
000 in 1942-43; and fancy goods, other 
than toys and articles for games, imports 
of which were valued at £98,000 in 1943- 
44, compared with £105,000 in the pre- 
ceding year. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


MILL OPERATIONS, CUBA 


Cuka’s largest cotton mill produced 
apr oximately 37,500,000 yards of cotton 
goods during 1943, accounting for more 
than 84 percent of the total output. This 
company, which has its own spinning 
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equipment, operated at full capacity 
throughout 1944. Other mills dependent 
upon imported cotton and rayon yarns 
were able to operate at only 50 percent of 
capacity. 

MARITIME IMPORT TRADE, ARGENTINA 


Argentina’s maritime import trade in 
textile items, particularly cotton, was 
considerably higher during 1944 than in 
the preceding year, according to pre- 
liminary compilations. Individual items 
are shown in the following table: 


{In metric tons] 











Item 1943 | 1944 

Cotton thread, twine, condage, and | 

rope - ...| 2,625 | 4,437 
Cotton goods. 8,112 12, 577 
Cotton house furnishings and tape stry. 48 ’ 
Cotton lace and embroidery. -- -- 18 24 
Jute yarn, cordage, and twine... ..... 437 31 
Jute fess, used and new__............| 1,278 731 
Burlap and Indian jute eve 5 36, 744 51, 909 
Flax manufactures. - - etceeee 154 91 
Hard-fiber cordage 3, 515 9,228 
Miscellaneous vegetable fibers and 

menufactures , SOE TE 3, 076 
Hair and manufactures P } 59 25 
Silk and rayon goods oo : 18] 212 
Rayon and nylon yarns j 349 3 
Book cloth and coated fabrics } 165 156 
Absorbent cotton and | surgical dress- | 

ings - - - wewall 41 | 79 





TEXTILE TRODUCTION IMPORTANT INDUSTRY, 
ECUADOR 


Textile production is the most impor- 
tant commercial pursuit in Ecuador. 
This industry includes 13 cotton mills 
with an annual output of 13,000,000 
square yards of cotton piece goods; 3 wool 
mills, producing 5,000,000 square yards 
of wool fabrics; and 9 mills which use 
rayon yarn in the production of 600,000 
square yards of rayon piece goods an- 
nually. 


TEXTILE SITUATION IN NEW ZEALAND 


Although some of New Zealand’s 
woolen textile mills began the shift back 
to peacetime production during 1944, all 
continued to operate at capacity and 
were able to supply a large proportion 
of the cloth needed by domestic clothing 
factories. 

Considerable progress has been made 
in the clothing industry during the war, 
some mills having tripled their output 
since 1939. During 1944 they not only 
contributed materially to supplying the 
needs of the armed forces but met most 
of the rationed civilian demand. In Feb- 
ruary 1945 a Clothing Marking Order was 
put into effect, which is designed to dis- 
courage the production of inferior gar- 
+a particularly in the underwear 

eld. 

Values of imports into New Zealand 
during the January—October period of 
1944 (comparable figures for 1943 in 
parentheses) included the following 
items: Woolen piece goods, £NZ1,139,531 
(£NZ677,689); hosiery, £NZ106,746 
£NZ28,907); millinery and materials 
therefor, £NZ184,127 (£NZ249,361); 
minor articles for apparel, £NZ206,331 
(£NZ131,195); tailors’ trimmings, 
£NZ201,444 (£NZ33,534) ; floor coverings, 
£NZ330,499 (£NZ156,869). 

Exports of raw wool during the first 
10 months of 1944 totaled 549,017 bales, 
valued at £NZ11,961,336, compared with 
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563 385 bales, valued at £NZ12,338,499, in 
the, corresponding months of 1943. 


CONDITIONS IN SWITZERLAND 


Many of Switzerland’s textile mills, 
which have been utilizing rayon yarn, 
re} orted idle looms during March, be- 
ce’.se of reduced rayon allocations for 
¥ : first 6 months of 1945. 

Only about 30 percent of the pre-war 
avacity of the linen-weaving mills were 
‘eing utilized. 

Builders of textile machinery have 
tated that they are ready to launch 
ome revolutionary improvements in 
veaving looms, surpassing anything 

achieved elsewhere. The nature of 
these improvements has not yet been 
made public. 


Cotton and Products 
BRAZILIAN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


Approximately 86,000 metric tons of 
er‘ton are expected from the 1944-45 
»p of northern Brazil, according to un- 
‘ficial trade estimates. This will be be- 
low the 91,900 tons produced in the 
1942-44 season. The crop of Sao Paulo 
is expected to be less than 400,000 tons. 
Total exports of Brazilian cotton 
amounted to 107,640 metric tons during 
1944. This is a large increase over the 
70,502 tons exported in the preceding 
year, but far below the average of 201,- 
97: tons shipped abroad in the past 10 
Yer rs. 

Juring December 1944 Brazil exported 
2% metric tons of bleached cotton piece 
goods (16,427,013 cruzeiros) ; 196*tons of 
unbleached cotton piece goods (6,456,- 
104) ; 60 tons of cotton duck (1,753,453) ; 
27 tons of cotton piece goods, not speci- 
fied (1,919,879) ; 547 tons of printed cot- 
ton fabrics (41,211,844) ; 843 tons of dyed 
cotton fabrics (49,561,858); 12 tons of 
cotton thread and knitting yarn (569,- 
31€. ; 230 tons of cotton yarn for weaving 
(*, 314,511); and 4 tons of cotton yarn, 
nut specified (166,093). 

}’xports of cotton duck for the entire 
year 1944 amounted to 164 tons, valued 
at 4,659,244 cruzeiros. 


FOREIGN TRADE, CANADA 


Imports of cotton yarns into Canada 
amounted to 652,767 pounds in January 
1945, as compared with 825,762 pounds in 
tre corresponding month of 1944. Im- 
po? cs of 3,912,581 pounds of cotton cloth 
in January 1945 were somewhat higher 
than the 2,859,598 pounds imported in 
January of the preceding year. 

Exports of cotton cloth in January 
1945 totaled 890,410 yards. In the pre- 
ceding January, 226,355 yards were ex- 
ported. 


CoTTON SITUATION IN HAITI 


The 1944-45 cotton crop of Haiti will 
amount to about 8,500 bales (1,930,000 
pounds) of ginned cotton, according to 
trade estimates. This decrease of 3,500 
bales from the 1944 crop is attributed 
to destructive insects and extended 
drought. 

During the calendar year 1944 exports 
of cotton amounted to 4,516 metric tons, 
all of which went to Colombia. Approx- 
imately 255 tons were exported in Janu- 
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ary 1945, but none were reported in 
February. 

Imports of textiles during the first 4 
months of the fiscal year which began on 
October 1, 1944, totaled 508 metric tons, 
as compared with 915 tons in the corre- 
sponding period of the preceding year. 
As a result, most cotton textiles, espe- 
cially men’s outerwear, are in short sup- 
ply. In recent months empty flour sacks 
have been purchased in increasing quan- 
tities for conversion into clothing. This 
practice is likely to continue until tex- 
tiles are more plentiful. 


CoTTON CONSUMPTION BY MILLS, PERU 


Peruvian textile mills consumed ap- 
proximately 11,500 metric tons of cot- 
ton during 1944. This total is about the 
same as that of the preceding year, but 
is an increase over the 11,325 tons used 
oF a and the 9,660 sons consumed in 
1 


CoTrron OUTPUT, SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Nearly 6,000 acres of cotton were 
planted in Southern Rhodesia for the 
1943-44 season. This acreage produced 
2,081,401 pounds of seed cotton. - The 
quality is reported to be very good, and 
the entire amount will be consumed by 
domestic mills. 


EXPORTS OF PIECE Goons, U. K. 


Exports of cotton piece goods from 
the United Kingdom amounted to 434,- 
000,000 square yards during 1944, as 
compared with 374,000,000 square yards 
in the preceding year. In 1938 similar 
exports totaled 1,386,000,000 square 
yards. : 

Shipments in the above-mentioned 
years were made to the following coun- 
tries, according to a British publication: 


[In millions of square yards] 




















Country of destination 1938 | 1943 | 1944 
od and enemy-occupied coun- a 
— meas PARLE EEA AMER OI eh NS 273 3 2 
ESR AOR at avo an eS 146 74 98 
Uuion of South AWA. 56.25. -2 109 40 72 
po RRS Ea RAE ae aes 98 12 2 
British and French West Africa 

and Belgian Congo--___-...-._---- 81 | 112 123 
South America (excluding Argen- 

WES oa wl cdinn nace babes 65 S i 
Cs on Sanaa Gumasdonecmen 64 27 10 
PEN iid Ode dadikewccctveteeneud 39 | So cae 
SE ASR See aL Met eS 28 | 6 6 
Pe IN ai a 5k’ wcdominen abs 27 40 46 
Tree ONES oc a eae 9 & 2 
Other British countries__._.__.__- 89 23 51 
Other foreign countries _____.___-_- | 109 20 22 

RUE. int sa nicncs ceiin tncaiel 1, 386 | 374 434 
! 








PROSPECTS For InpustTry, U. K. 


The number of spindles in the United 
Kingdom dropped from 41,559,500 in 
1939 to 38,955,000 in 1944 (equivalent 
mule spindles). Output of yarn de- 
clined ccrrespondingly, from 487,000 
long tons in 1939 to 296,500 tons in 1944. 

Despite the closing of 183 spinning and 
450 weaving mills, the remaining 267 
spinning and 1,000 weaving plants are 
faced with a serious labor shortage, and 
some are able to operate at only 65 per- 
cent of capacity. This situation may 
continue for some time after the war, 
because many former employees may 
not return to the mills, some of the older 
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workers who have been recalled will 
again wish to retire, and many married 
women will return to their homes. Even 
though less than 1 percent of the cotton 
mills were damaged by military action, 
there is a great need for repairs or re- 
placement of old equipment, which will 
contribute to continued subnormal pro- 
duction in the immediate: postwar pe- 
riod. After all adjustments have been 
made, however, a vastly expanded out- 
put is expected. 


Synthetic Fibers 


REDUCTION IN OPERATIONS OF RAYON 
MILLS, PERU 


During 1944 imports of rayon yarn 
into Peru aggregated 340 metric tons, as 
compared with 406 tons in 1943. This 
has led to reduced operations in the 
country’s rayon weaving and knitting 
mills. 


EXPORTS OF RAYON YARN AND PIECE Goobs, 
U. K. 


Exports of rayon yarn from the United 
Kingdom during the fourth quarter of 
1944 totaled 3,737,000 pounds and were 
higher than the 3,648,000 pounds shipped 
in the preceding quarter and the 2,- 
619,000 pounds exported in the fourth 
quarter of 1943, according to a British 
publication. 

Shipments of rayon piece goods in- 
creased to 28,712,000 square yards from 
19,231,000 in the preceding quarter. In 
the fourth quarter of 1943 shipments ag- 
gregated 15,630,000 square yards. 

Exports of rayon yarn totaled 15,- 
600,000 pounds in 1944, and 13,800,000 in 
1943. Shipments of rayon piece goods 
advanced to 90,000,000 square yards in 
1944 from 74,900,000 in the preceding 
year. 


Wool and Products 


EXPANSION OF CARPET MILL, AUSTRALIA 


Carpet Manufacturers, Ltd., of Syd- 
ney, Australia, are planning to expand 
production capacity of their mill for 
which they expect to spend about 
£A200,000, states the foreign press. 


IMPORTS, BRITISH GUIANA 


Imports of wool and manufactures 
into British Guiana during 1944 were 
valued at $127,839 (British Guiana dol- 
lars), as compared with $165,849 in 1943. 


IMPORTS OF TEXTILES, CUBA 


Imports of woolen textiles into Cuba 
during the month of October 1944 
amounted to 23 metric tons valued at 
$145,000, the greater part of which was 
from the United States. 


RESEARCH PLANS, U. K. 


Collection of a levy of one-sixteenth of 
a penny per pound on worsted and 
woolen yarn delivered to hosiery fac- 
tories for machine knitting has been rec- 
ommended by a joint committee of the 
hosiery and the dyeing and finishing 
industries of England and Scotland, in 
consultation with the Wool Industries 
Research Association. Proceeds will be 
used for wool research, if the proposal is 
agreed to by the hosiery industry. 
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Brazil.—Notice of applications for reg- 
istration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial. Op- 
position must be filed within 60 days 
from the date of publication: 





| Date of 


Trade-mark Class No. and product publica- 
tion 
1945 
Adapto 17—Loose-leaf book hard- | Mar. 23 
‘* ware, loose-leaf hooks and 
filing cases. 

Espirilan__- 3—A pharmaceutical prep- Do 
aration. 

Botrocaina_____! do___.. : Do 

Quem-Quin__.... 2—Formicides, fungicides, Do 
and insecticides. 

Trivacina 2—A veterinary product... Do. 

Canformetina ee | Do. 

Silen 17—Carbon paper and sten- Do. 
cus. 

Metalauto 21—Vehicles of all kinds, | Mar. 29 
manual, animal, mechan- 
ical or aviatorial traction. 

Belkiss i8—Perfumes and scented Do. 
soaps. Preparations for 
cleaning and conservation | 
ofteeth and hair, and | 
brushes. Comb and other 
toilet articles not specified. | 

Anacoccin 3—A pharmaceutical prep- Do 
aration 

Contragerm do Do 





El Salvador.—Notice of applications 
for registration of the following trade- 
marks was published on the date indi- 
cated in the Diario Oficial. Opposition 
must be filed within 90 days from the 
date of publication: 





Date of 


Trade-mark Product publica- 
tion 
1945 
Madreselva Toilet articles Mar. 6 
Lido Food products Mar. 13 
El Alba Bakery products Mar. 14 


mE iiss 
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Ecuador.—The following trade-marks 
have been filed on the dates indicated. 
In Ecuador a period of 2 to 3 months 
expires before the first notice of the 
mark is published. Thirty days from 
such publication is allowed in which to 
file opposition although a protest may 
be received before Ministerial Resolu- 
tion, granting the registration is made. 
Such Ministerial Resolution, usually 
signed within a period of 1 week to } 
month after the date of last publication, 
is usually made within 30 days.from first 
publication: 





Date of 


Trade-mark Product applica- 
tion 
1945 

Ifaco Registry commercial | Mar. 10 
name, 

Ifsa Medicinal and pharmaceu- Do. 
tical products and prep- | 
arations 

Orgayody! do Do. 


Colaminol do | ae 
retramony! do Do. 





Guatemala.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial. Op- 
position must be filed within 40 days 
from the date of first publication: 





| Date of 


Trade-mark | Class No. and product first 
} | publica 
tion 
j | 1945 
El Patio Guatemala. | 24—Indian textiles, ete.| Apr. 5 
(Picture of a lion on | 
left-hand side.) } 
E] Patio. (Picture ofa | No commercial classi- Do. 
door, pot of flowers, fication—trade-mark 
lantern and sign.) of restaurant used as 


a commercial name 
in any form. 











It is estimated that on the basis of 
50,000,000 pounds of yarn delivered an- 
nually, the proposed levy would raise 
£12,500 ($50,312). 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


OUTPUT OF HENNEQUEN FIBER, CUBA 


In 1944 Cuba produced approximately 
27,700,000 pounds of henequen fiber, val- 
ued at $2,200,000, or almost 1,400,000 
pounds more than the output in 1943. 
The crop for 1945 is expected to be ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 pounds higher 
than that of 1944. 


TYPES OF FIBERS GROWN, ECUADOR 


Approximately 415 metric tons of 
kapok were exported from Ecuador dur- 
ing 1944, as compared with 148 tons in 
the preceding year and 367 tons in 1942. 
The floss is gathered mostly by women 
and children from trees which grow wild. 

Cabuya is another fiber obtained from 
wild growths. In an ingenious, labor- 
saving method of processing developed 


in some areas, leaves are spread on pub- 
lic roads where cars will drive over and 
crush them. This loosens the fibers so 
that they can be extracted more easily 
and eliminates the tedious beating proc- 
ess. Exports in 1943 amounted to just 
under a ton. The fiber has limited uses 
in the manufacture of mats, carpeting, 
bags, and bagging. 

At present abaca is being grown on 
about 500 acres, and the most recent 
harvest produced 9,000 pounds. The 
yield is said to be very high and the fiber 
is of good quality, but difficulties have 
been encountered in processing. More 
efficient methods are now being studied, 
and it is hoped to make this crop more 
profitable, with greatly increased acre- 
age. 

Some fiber is harvested from the mo- 
cora palm which grows wild. It is sold 
both as raw fiber and in the form of 
braid for hats. The present rate of sup- 
ply is estimated at 12,000 pieces of braid 
per month, each piece being approxi- 
mately 14 yards long. 
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‘Marks Note.—Averages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, 
i “with the following exception: Cuba—United States dollar to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 
icated, Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 
nonths gourdes to a dollar. 
of the : 
5 from Average rate Latest available quotation 
lich to | : 
st may | | Approxi- 
tesolu- Country | Unit quoted | Type of exchange ( | pa. mate 
| | 1942 (an- | 1943 (an- ar 1944 equiva- ss 
made. | nual) | nual) | (month- Rate lent in Date 
usually | | ly) U.S. 
k to 1 | currency 
cation, ne ee ee re 
m tina_.| Paper peso Official A. 3.73 3.73 3. 73 3.73 $0. 2681 | Feb. 28, 1945 
first —: Official B_ 4. 23 4.23 4.23| 4.23 "2364 Do. 
| Bid. 4. 49 4.94 4.94 | 4.94 ‘2024 Do. 
| Free market . rs 4. 06 4.04 4.02 . 2488 Do. 
Bolivia Boliviano. ..| Controlled 46. 46 42. 91 42.42 | 42.42 . 0236 Do. 
Date of | Curb 49. 66 45. 42 61.00 | 60.75 . 0165 Do. 
applica- Brazil _ - Cruzeiro !___| Official 16. 50 16. 50 16.50 | 16.50 .0606 | Feb. 5, 1945 
tion Free market wikia 19. 64 19. 63 19. 50 19. 50 . 0513 Do. 
= + Special free market ___. 20. 52 20. 43 20. 00 20. 00 . 0500 Do. 
| Chile Peso Special 19. 37 19, 37 19.37 | 19.37 .0516 | Mar. 31, 1945 
1945 : Export draft. _. 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 . 0400 Do. 
| Mar. 10 Free market ___- 8s 32. 37 31.83 | 31.70 . 0315 Do. 
| ee | 31.13 31.00 31.00 31.00 . 0323 Do. 
| Do, Colombia do Commercial bank 1. 7! 1.75 1.75 1. 746 . 5727 | Dee. 31, 1944 
Bank of Republic 1.76 1.76 | 1. 76 1. 755 . 5698 Do. 
Curb 1.77 | 1. 76 | 1.75 1.75 . 5714 Do. 
| Do, Costa Rica | Colon Uncontrolled : 5.71 5. 65 5.66 | 5.67 .1764 | Jan. 31,1945 
| Do. Controlled | 5, 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 .1779 Do. 
| Do. Cuba Peso Free 1.00} 1.00} 1.00} 1.00 1.0000 | Feb. 28, 1945 
Ecuador ._| Sucre Central Bank (official) 14. 39 | 14.10 13.77 (813.77 .0726 | Mar. 22, 1945 
Honduras | Lempira Official 2.04 | 2.04 | 2.04 | 2.04 . 4902 | Feb. 28, 1945 
Mexico Peso Free 4.85 | 4.85 4.85 | 4.85 . 2062 Do. 
ons for Nicaragua_| Corodba Official 5.00 5.00 | 5.00 | 5.00 . 2000 | Mar. 10, 1945 
~-marks Curb 5. 16 | 6.20 | 7.14 - 1401 Do. 
uay _| Paper peso Official 333.00 | 2333.00 
l. Op- et -| Gooradl * do 3. 10 3.12| 3.12 3205 | Feb. 21, 1945 
) days Peru Sol Free 6. 50 6. 50 6.50 | 6.50 . 1538 | Feb. 28, 1945 
° Salvador Colon do 2. AO | 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 .4000 | Jan. 31, 1945 
: Uruguay Peso Controlled 1. 90 1. 90 | 1. 90 1. 90 . 5263 | Mar. 31, 1945 
puuharemnnetil Free 1,90 1.90 | 1.90 1.90 . 5263 feb. 18, 1945 
Venezuela. Bolivar Controlled 3.35 3.35 | 3. 35 3.35 . 2085 Do. 
Date of Free 3.45 3.35| 3.35] 3.35 2085 | Do. 
first } 
publica 
} tion 1 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit ot currency, replacing the milreis. Since Nov. 1942, exchange 
| J quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 
2 Disponibilidades proprias (private funds). 
1945 Pf? Used until Nov. 7, when the paper peso was replaced by the guarani. : 
Apr. 5 ‘New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. Paraguayan central bank establishes a “‘legal rate” from which 
buying and selling rates may vary by | percent. Since July 13, 1944, the legal rate has been fixed at 3.09 guaranies to 
the dollar, resulting in buying and selling rates of 3.059 and 3.121, respectively. 
Do. 5A decree of Nov. 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the dollar 
respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2 percent charge on all exchange transactions has resulted in effec- 
tive buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. 
NotE.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported rom the United States 
into Argentina. 
yn pub- Toquilla fiber is harvested from both domestic consumption. Plans are under 
er and wild and cultivated plants, both yielding way to manufacture bagging and twine 
bers so fiber averaging 3 feet in length. About from tow in another factory near Lima. 
> easily 3 months are required for curing. The 
N CILY 
g proc- harvest depends upon the demand for Imports OF Binpen Twine, St 
to just straw hats, but is always adequate for Among agricultural supplies imported 
ed uses maximum requirements. into Sicily during 1944 for civilian use 
peting, were 1,436 quintals (of 220.46 pounds 
PERUVIAN FLAX INDUSTRY each) of binder twine. 
wn on Flax cultivation in Peru covered only : 
"a 23,320 acres in the 1943-44 season, as Wearing Apparel 
“4 . . 
me compared with 39,607 acres in the preced- 
PORTS, BRITISH GUIANA 
he fiber ing year. These areas produced 1,238 Imports, B G 
»s have metric tons of fiber and 3,000 tons of Imports of clothing into British Guiana 
Tw tow in 1943-44, and 3,200 tons of fiber were valued at $494,681 (British Guiana 
studied, and 3,400 tons of tow in the 1942-43 dollars) in the calendar year 1944, as 
: aed crop year. compared with $531,536 in 1943. 
During the 10 months ended October Hosiery RESEARCH LABORATORY, U. K. 
wal 1944, approximately 1,185 tons of flax 
ne nol d fiber were exported, slightly less than The National Hosiery Federation of 
1S SO f one-half of the 2,034 tons exported in the United Kingdom recently purchased 
path corresponding months of 1943. premises in Nottingham for the estab- 
r or ad To utilize some of the accumulated lishment of a hosiery research labora- 
proxi flax tow, one scutch mill in the sierra tory, states the foreign press. This is 








region used quantities of tow in the pro- 
duction of twine, cordage, and rope for 


the first real attempt at hosiery technical 
research in the Midlands. 
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Britain’s Wartime 
Lumber Production 
Is Expanding 


(Continued from p. 11) 


Locating and transporting home- 
grown timber represents a considerable 
accomplishment in itself, but the work 
of the sawmills in wartime has been no 
less noteworthy. All mills joined in the 
effort. Those formerly handling im- 
ported wood had machinery for log con- 
version, but their location, mostly in 
ports and large cities, far from timber 
districts, was a disadvantage. Also, 
mills and operators were accustomed to 
doing chiefly quality work without re- 
gard to speed, and the human factor in 
changing over to the milling of home- 
grown wood brought its problems. 
Many of the men had no experience 
in doing the type of work required, espe- 
cially with the rapidity demanded in 
wartime. 


Widespread Cooperation 


The British Government undertook 
the provision of greatly increased facili- 
ties, and built and equipped a number of 
temporary mills. Some were govern- 
ment-operated and some were leased to 
private industry. New drying kilns went 
into operation all over the country, and 
the capacity of existing ones was en- 
larged. Greater quantities of seasoned 
woods thus were made available and this 
eased the situation noticeably. New 
sawmilling machinery has been difficult 
to obtain and has proved one of the seri- 
ous problems confronting the lumber in- 
dustry in its efforts to expand rapidly. 
The simple type circular saw, easy to 
dismantle and set up again, has been 
used in most of the temporary wartime 
mills. 

Considerable improvement has been 
noted in the quality of the work, despite 
the necessity for speed and the lack of 
experience in handling large quantities 
of wood on a mass-production basis. 
Because the conversion of small logs 
often has been necessary, the work of 
the sawmills has included much addi- 
tional cutting. As the quality of home- 
grown timber has declined, the percen- 
tage of high-grade lumber has, of course, 
been smaller. However, some of the bet- 
ter softwood lumber output is said to 
resemble prewar imported goods. 

One of the great difficulties in achiev- 
ing maximum production has been the 
shortage of labor. Forestry units or- 
ganized overseas came to help in the tre- 
mendous task, and women, too, have 
contributed in no small measure to the 
effort. As the war intensified and addi- 
tional men had to be withdrawn, even 
from the timber industry, the manpower 
situation became still more critical, but 
production continued. 

Canadian companies, numbering 20 at 
first and later 30, were assigned to Scot- 
land. These units brought their own 
logging equipment with them, modern 
machinery especially designed for use 
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in Scotland. In most cases each com- 
pany was responsible for the operation 
of one standard mill, production aver- 
aging 18,700 board feet per day. Sev- 
eral larger mills also were operated, 
including a heavy band-saw mill. Acen- 
tral depot having its own railroad facili- 
ties was established. Later, large storage 
space was added and workshops pro- 
vided. The shops maintained and re- 
paired 200 tractors and about 700 road 
vehicles, as well as the sawmill ma- 
chinery. 

In addition to the Canadian corps, 
three groups from New Zealand and three 
from Australia operated in England. In 
1943, one of the New Zealand companies 
went to Algeria and later to Italy, the 
other two returning home. The Austral- 
ian units are now working in New 
Guinea. During 3 years in Britain, the 
New Zealand corps produced 3,500,000 
cubic feet of sawn timber, mostly hard- 
wood. 

These military forestry units from 
overseas rendered signal service to the 
war effort. When production reached its 
high point in the summer of 1943, for- 
estry companies were operating 64 saw- 
mills. In the period August 1940 to Jan- 
uar? 1944, the military units produced 
34,000,000 cubic feet, the Canadian For- 
estry Corps accounting for 26,000,000 
(312,000,000 board feet) of this amount. 
A large part of the output went to aug- 
ment national stocks. In 1942-43, 39 
companies were in operation in the 
United Kingdom, employing 8,300 offi- 
cers and men, 6,800 of whom were in the 
Canadian Forestry Corps. There were 
also 1,500 officers and men in military 
labor units, making a grand total of 9,800. 
Their contribution was particularly val- 
uable in bridging the gap between the 
home industry’s production and mount- 
ing war needs, a gap which otherwise 
could not have been met, except by using 
valuable shipping space during critical 
months in the battle of the Atlantic. 

In addition to the military units, 500 
civilian loggers came from Newfound- 
land in 1940 to assist in lumber pro- 
duction. In 1942 a like number of work- 
ers arrived from British Honduras. A 
certain amount of unskilled labor from 
various other groups also was utilized. 

Output of home-grown wood is now 
showing a downward trend as a result 
of the closing of many mills operated by 
military units and by the Home Timber 
Production Department. Under the pro- 
gram adopted by the Department, plants 
have been closed down gradually—the 
amount of standing timber available lo- 
cally usually determining whether a 
Government sawmill should be closed. 
In many cases Government mills have 
used timber which the trade would not 
handle and have also supplied a number 
of special products. The larger-scale 
lumbering operations of the war years 

have reduced greatly the amount of raw 
material available. More than _ two- 
thirds of the softwoods in England, Scot- 
land, and Wales have been cut, and the 
timber remaining is becoming less 
accessible. 
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Conservation and Utilization 


No small contribution has been made 
to the saving of invaluable shipping 
space by the Salvage Department of the 
Timber Control. To this organization 
was allotted the special task of recover- 
ing and reconditioning for further serv- 
ice timber from bomb-damaged houses, 
buildings, and factories. A high per- 
centage of usable timber for the war ef- 
fort has thus been obtained. The wood 
was well-seasoned and a_ substantial 
amount was good quality. At a single 
reconditioning depot as much as 180 tons 
were received daily during one period. 
Salvaging of this lumber was another 
aspect of a determined effort to insure 
that no wood was wasted which could in 
any way be used in place of new mate- 
rial. By the middle of 1942, the Control 
had established about 200 reconditioning 
depots to handle reclaimed lumber from 
blitzed buildings. Rafters, flooring, 
doors, and other timbers were sorted and 
reconverted. The retail trade has been 
requested not to break up packing cases 
but to return them to manufacturers. 
Such lumber is used and reused until 
finally it becomes fit only for firewood. 
Granting of licenses for reconditioned 
wood has been as strictly controlled as 
for new or imported lumber. In 1942 
about 25,000 standards or 62,500 tons of 
timber were reclaimed for additional 
use—and every standard of recondi- 
tioned wood released 212 tons of shipping 
space. 

Waste timber products, including even 
those formerly burned as a fire-precau- 
tion measure, are being put to use. Wood 
waste, for example, is helping to alleviate 
the shortage of material for paper man- 
ufacture and is providing large quanti- 
ties of pulp base. Dunnage, arriving 
from time to time in various ports, has 
proved a useful source of timber. This 
wood, of many varieties, has been uti- 
lized to supplement regular stock. 

The accumulation of inferior hard- 
woods has been one of the trade’s chief 
wartime problems. A great deal of the 
less-desirable timber in short lengths 
has proved difficult to sell, but the release 
of more second-quality hardwoods for 
agricultural purposes helped to move 
stocks of this type. Oak of inferior qual- 
ity has been a problem—even packing- 
case factories, which can use _ short 
lengths, prefer other woods to oak. As 
the war continues, the proportion of the 
commoner grades of hardwoods to soft- 
woods will have to be increased still 
further. 


Reforestation Necessary 


Furnishing such vast quantities of 
lumber has involved great sacrifice by 
woodland owners and timber operators 
and merchants. This contribution of 
the domestic timber trade to the war has 
inevitably had an adverse effect on its 
future prospects. Even in normal times 
total yearly fellings in Britain were ex- 
ceeding the annual increment, and de- 
pletion is certain to be much greater after 
more than 5 years of heavy cutting. 
Substantial quantities of hardwoods are 
still standing, but softwoods remaining 
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in British forests can meet only the most 
limited percentage of the country’s tota] 
needs, and since it will be many years be. 
fore replacements can be grown, to- 
morrow’s business necessarily has been 
mortgaged. During the past 5 years 
woodland owners have supplied timber 
which normally would have been cut over 
a period of 30 or 35 years. 

Even if trees are planted soon after 
the close of the war, a long period must 
elapse before they will be ready for cut- 
ting, and the home-grown industry will] 
have to produce on even a lower scale 
than formerly. When prewar sources of 
supply again are available and imports 
increase sharply, merchants handling do- 
mestic wood will feel the effects of war- 
time overcutting and somewhat lean 
years doubtless will ensue unless a place 
can be found for them in some other 
branch of the industry. The home- 
grown industry, although formerly only 
a small part of the total British timber 
trade, has greatly expanded its organi- 
zation and facilities, and some firms may 
be able to utilize their experience in a 
branch of the import trade. 

The long-term outlook for those mer- 
chants handling British timber depends 
largely on the action taken by the Gov- 
ernment on the proposed extensive pro- 
gram of afforestation. 


New Fields of Activity 


A more immediate solution to the prob- 
lem of fitting the home-grown group into 
the post-war lumber trade in Britain 
would be its branching out into new fields 
of activity. Developments calling for 
greater use of wood and wood products— 
particularly in the field of wood chem- 
istry which promises to grow in im- 
portance—offer possibilities. Also, the 
growing of trees for wood pulp and for 
plywood material might be undertaken. 
In the opinion of some members of the 
industry, the period immediately after 
the war, when changes and realinements 
will be numerous, would be an excellent 
time for starting such enterprises. 

In any event, Britain’s timber trade 
after the war will have the advantage of 
experiments already made, since consid- 
erable pioneer work has been done in the 
testing of new timbers. The industry 
should have at its disposal a greatly in- 
creased range of alternative woods for 
every purpose. A post-war lumber mer- 
chant will be able to offer his customers 
a large assortment, and timber-consum- 
ing industries can expect to obtain species 
suitable for widely varying uses. 

Opportunities to ease the felling pro- 
gram for home-grown timber are being 
utilized whenever possible, as a means of 
safeguarding the future of British wood- 
lands. Goals for 1944 were reduced from 
those of the preceding year, although in 
view of the heavier than expected de- 
mand, because of the prolongation of the 
war in Europe, some adjustments in pro- 
duction policy were necessary. The pri- 
mary purpose has remained the same— 
an output of home-grown lumber suffi- 
cient to make up the difference between 
imports and total needs. When reduc- 
tions are possible, however, it is consid- 
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ered that they should be applied to the 
domestic in the interests of conserving 
the remaining stands of wood. 


Ever-Present Demand 


Production of home-grown softwoods 
js now descending from the peak of 1943. 
Stocks are declining and a shortage of 
certain specifications is more noticeable 
jn many areas. Most of the seasoned 
supplies have been consumed, and orders 
are often delayed until kilns can com- 
plete drying. Demand is heavy from 
pox makers for material to fill Govern- 
ment orders, and from the railroads for 
wood for coachbuilding and repair. The 
case-making trade is the largest user of 
home-grown lumber—imported timber 
peing allocated for only a small percent- 
age of crates. 

Numerous calls for imported wood 
make it difficult to maintain stocks suf- 
ficient to meet the demand, and the 
necessity of holding reserves for emer- 
gency orders has forced the Timber Con- 
trol to cut down allowances and with- 
hold the granting of licenses in some 
cases. Whenever imports have _ in- 
creased, consumption also has risen, indi- 
cating an ever-present demand which is 
never fully met. Only close control over 
the issuance of licenses can maintain 
stocks at a safe level. The home-grown 
trade therefore has lost none of its im- 
portance to the war effort, and it is ex- 
pected to remain a significant factor in 
1945. 

The demands of war forced a complete 
reorientation of the whole domestic lum- 
ber trade and the flexibility gained by 
adaptation has enabled the industry to 
carry on despite many handicaps. Re- 
sults, after 5 years of war, have far ex- 
ceeded the hopes of 1939. The work of 
mobilizing the home timber industry was 
done rapidly and efficiently. Knowledge 
and experience gained by the Home Tim- 
ber Production Department during these 
years should prove valuable in shaping 
whatever policies of afforestation that 
are adopted in the post-war period. 








The Commercial Intelligence Unit re- 
cently has compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. The price is $1 a list for each 
country: 


- Chemicals, Importers and Dealers—Pales- 
ne. 

Electrical Supplies and Equipment, Im- 
porters and Dealers—Bermuda. 

Hardware, Importers and Dealers—Peru. 

Meat Packing, Sausage and Casings— 
Brazil. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparations, manu- 
facturers—Chile. 

Provisions, Importers and Dealers—Guate- 
mala and Venezuela. 

Textile Industry, Uruguay and Venezuela. 


JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY 


(Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Monday, 
April 23, 1945) 


The Foreign Economic Administration 
has issued the followed Current Export 
Bulletins and Trade Relations Supple- 
ment: 


No. 614—Current Export Bulletin No. 
238, April 17, 1945 


I. Exportation of Rayon Piece Goods and 
Cotton Piece Goods 


A. Effective immediately, applicants must 
indicate the width of material and must 
show linear yardage as well as square yard- 
age, with the total linear yardage typed in 
full (example: “Four thousand five hundred 
linear yards”), on all copies of export license 
applications covering rayon piece goods and 
cotton piece goods classified under the follow- 
ing Schedule B numbers: 


Rayon piece goods: 
3845.01, 3849.21, 3849.26, 3849.31, 
3849.53, 3849.61, 3849.71. 
Cotton piece goods: 
3023.00 — 3079.00, 3082.00 — 3088.00, 
3188.00 (toweling only). 


This information is required for price re- 
view and for allocation accountings since ex- 
port allocations to the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration are issued in terms of linear 
yards by the War Production Board. 

On and after April 15, 1945, applicgtions for 
rayon piece goods and cotton piece goods will 
be returned without action unless the infor- 
mation indicated above is included in the 
description of the material. 


B. In accordance with an agreement be- 
tween the Bureau of the Census and the 
Foreign Economic Administration, exporters 
are required to show the linear yardage and 
width of the above commodities under col- 
umn 3 of the export declaration (Form 7525— 
V). Net quantity in terms of the, units of 
quantity required by Schedule B shall be 
shown in column 6 of the export declaration 
in accordance with established procedure. 

C. Consignor quotas established for Cuba 
and Mexico for the second and subsequent 
quarters of 1945 will be stated in terms of 
linear yards for rayon piece goods and cotton 
piece goods. The individual quotas which 
will be suggested are offered to the exporter 
as a guide and do not in any manner repre- 
sent a commicment of the Foreign Economic 
Administration to issue licenses for the 
amount. 


II. Revised Priority Assistance Procedure on 
Cotton Fabricated Articles for Export 

A. Effective immediately, preference ratings 
for the fabrics to be incorporated into cotton 
fabricated articles for export classified under 
the following Schedule B numbers will be 
assigned by the Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration on the export license applications for 
the cotton fabricated articles: 


3090.00, 3113.05-3129.00, 3173.00, 3175.00, 
3176.00, 3181.00, 3189.00, 3199.00, and 
3918.00. 


B. A preference rating assigned by the For- 
eign Economic Administration on an export 
license covering cotton fabricated articles 





i1The requirement contained in Subject I, 
Part A has been approved by the Bureau of 
the Budget, under date of April 7, 1945, and 
approval number BB 31-—R074, in accordance 
with Regulation A pursuant to the Federal 
Reports Act of 1942. 
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may be extended, in accordance with WPB 
Order M-328, as amended January 4, 1945, 
to procure specific quantities of the specific 
fabrics required for the manufacture of the 
cotton fabricated articles. The following 
legend will appear on each license assigned 
priority assistance by the Foreign Economic 
Administration: 

This rating may be extended to secure 
eciahsiblgpabisilada singe tlhe AARORE PROS: OE ovis ictiician hagas 
(description of fabric) for incorporation into 
(or to replace in inventory cotton fabrics in- 
corporated into) the fabricated cotton goods 
licensed for export under this license. This 
rating may not be extended to obtain any 
fabric contrary to the restrictions of Conser- 
vation Order M-317A or any other WPB order. 
The rating is invalid at the end of six months 
from date of issuance of this license. 

C. Applicants need no longer submit Form 
WPB 2842 with export license applications 
for cotton fabricated articles classified under 
the Schedule B numbers listed in paragraph 
A, but instead must indicate under question 
7 of Form FEA 419 that a rating is required. 
To enable the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion to assign a preference rating for fabrics, 
applicants must continue to include on each 
application the description requested in Com- 
prehensive Export Schedule No. 17, page 156, 
item 17, paragraph e, for the cotton fabricated 
goods and, in addition, must report the fol- 
lowing information relative to the fabrics 
needed for the manufacture of the cotton 
fabricated articles. 

1. Quantity of fabric in linear yards re- 
quired to manufacture the fabricated goods 
covered by the export license application. 

2. Full description of the fabric including 
width, weight, construction, whether manu- 
factured from carded or combed yarn, and if 
possible, the Schedule B number and the 
fabric class into which the material falls. 
(Upon request to the Textile Section, Re- 
quirements and Supply Branch, Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration, a description of the 
fabric classes will be sent to exporters.) ? 


Ill. Tires and Tubes for Passenger Cars and 
Motorcycles Exportable to Middle East Des- 
tinations Through Commercial Channels 


Effective immediately, exporters may sub- 
mit applications to the Foreign Economic 
Administration to export the following com- 
modities to destinations in Group M (Middle 
East )in accordance with the procedure out- 
lined in Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 
17, pages 167-169, part. 3. 


Tires and tubes for passen- 
ger cars and motorcycles... 2062. 00-2064. 00 


Since proposed shipments of these items to 
the Group M countries must be approved by 
the Middle East Supply Center in Cairo, the 
items are added to the list of commodities in 
Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 17, page 
168, item 8, paragraph g. 





Petroleum products valued at- $16,- 
014,000 accounted for 22.6 percent of 
Peru’s foreign trade by value in 1943. 
Total output of crude _ petroleum 
amounted to 1,935,865 metric tons and 
production of natural gasoline, 122,158 
tons. 


2The requirements contained in Subject 
II, part C, items 1 and 2 have been approved 
by the Bureau of the Budget, under date of 
April 7, 1945, and approval number BB 31- 
RO75, in accordance with Regulation A pur- 
suant to the Federal Reports Act of 1942. 
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Henry Chalmers (“Postwar Foreign 
Barriers to American Exports—A Long 
View”) .—See the February 10, 1945, issue 
of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 


Virginia Kinnard (“Britain’s Wartime 
Lumber Production is Expanding’) — 
Born in Washington, D. C. George 
Washington University, A. B., A. M.; 
majored in Romance Languages. Has 
been in the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce for a number of year, 
formerly in the Division of Foreign Tar- 
iffSs and the Far Eastern Unit. Since 
March 1942 Business Specialist in the 
Industrial Projects Unit. 


Joseph P. Ragland (“Australia Pro- 
duces Sugar in Surprising Quanti- 
ties”).—Born Richmond, Va. Attended 
Georgetown University; Ph. B. 1919; 
A. M. 1920; M.S. (Foreign Service) 1923. 
United States Naval Reserve Force, 1918- 
21; assistant investigator, Bureau of 
Efficiency, 1919-24: appointed foreign 
service officer, unclassified, and vice con- 
sul of career, October 16, 1924; vice con- 
sul at Monterrey, November 8, 1924; to 
the Department, October 30, 1925; vice 
_ consul at St. John’s, October 12, 1926; 
at Halifax, June 15, 1928; consul at Hali- 
fax, February 4, 1931; at St. Pierre- 
Miquelon, temporary, September 3, 1935; 
consul at Halifax, December 14, 1935; 
at Brisbane, July 10, 1936; secretary in 
the diplomatic service, August 17, 1937. 





Small Business’ 


Chances in Future 
U. S. Foreign Trade 


(Continued from p. 4) 


Webb-Pomerene Considerations 


(4) I suggest that Congress look for- 
ward to an eventual revision of the 
Webb-Pomerene Law of 1918 in order to 
carry out what appears to have been the 
intent of Congress in passing the legis- 
lation. 

From the records of the Congressional 
hearings and debates on the Webb- 
Pomerene Law, it is clear to me that Con- 
gress intended, through certain proce- 
dural exemptions from the antitrust 
laws, to enable United States exporters, 
especially small firms, to increase their 
competitive strength against powerful 
foreign cartels and combines in world 
markets by themselves combining for 
purposes of engaging in export trade. 
The large firms of this country, then, as 
now, were in a position to compete with 
large foreign syndicates, cartels, and as- 
sociations, many of which were directly 
and indirectly supported by their gov- 
ernments. The smaller exporters were 
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at great disadvantage individually in 
marketing their products abroad against 
such competition. In recognition of this 
situation, the Congress proposed, in the 
Webb-Pomerene Law, to permit coopera- 
tive arrangements among exporters for 
export-trade purposes only. 

For a variety of reasons the Webb- 
Pomerene Act has not been an important 
factor in promoting our export trade. 
During the decade following its enact- 
ment, export associations were fairly ac- 
tive and important, contributors to export 
trade. Currently there are about 50 
associations formed under the act, com- 
prising a total membership of approxi- 
mately 500 firms, but most of the associa- 
tions are inactive. Only about one-third 
are actively engaged in exporting. These 
associations probably accounted for less 
than 5 percent of our prewar total export 
trade. 

Although the Law has had friendly 
administration by the Federal Trade 
Commission, it appears that the exemp- 
tions from the antitrust laws have never 
been clearly understood or accurately 
interpreted by exporters. On the one 
hand, uncertainty about what is or is 
not permitted has discouraged the for- 
mation of associations. On the other 
hand, some of the associations operating 
under the Law appear to have engaged 
in illegal operations. As a result of 
antitrust suits brought against two as- 
sociations and investigations of most of 
the others, the precise meaning of the 
Act has, in the opinion of exporters, been 
cast into considerable doubt. In due 
course, judicial decisions will result in 
clarification of at least the main issues, 
including those relating to agreements 
with foreign competitors and restraint 
of nonmember domestic competitors. 

It is my opinion that Congress did not 
intend, in providing a device to increase 
the competitive strength of small ex- 
porters against foreign combinations in 
international trade, to establish restric- 
tive monopolies by our own exporters, 
permit agreements with foreign competi- 
tors, or otherwise to restrain inter- 
national trade. On the contrary, the 
principal objective of the Webb-Pom- 
erene Act was to expand our foreign 
trade by enabling American exporters 
to compete more effectively with foreign 
organizations in world markets. The 
record does not indicate that Congress 
intended to create restrictive monopolies 
in our export trade as an instrument of 
competition against foreign monopolies 
in international trade. 

What advantages does the Webb- 
Pomerene Law offer to exporters, espe- 
cially small firms? It seems to me that 
there are many advantages to be obtained 
by small exporters in utilizing an export 
association formed under this legisla- 
tion. For those producing and exporting 
similar or closely related products, com- 
bined action in export-market develop- 
ment reduces individual costs. 


Useful, Permissible Methods 


Economies can be achieved in institu- 
tional advertising. Group shipping will 
result in saving expense in transpor- 
tation costs and in packing and handling 
charges. Costs of sending representa- 
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tives to foreign markets can be reduced, 
Market information can be exchanged, 
Paper work, such as documentation and 
collection of drafts, can be consolidated, 
Strong foreign representation can be 
achieved through common sales agen- 
cies (if these are not used to fix prices 
and allocate markets). In short, the 
costs of foreign selling can be spread 
generally. 

In my opinion, very substantial bene- 
fits can be secured by small exporters in 
using these and other permissible 
methods of collaboration in foreign sales 
promotion. None of the methods or pro. 
cedures that can be used under the pro- 
visions of the Webb-Pomerene Act, how- 
ever, should be designed to reduce, or 
have the effect of reducing, competition 
between members and nonmembers of 
the association and foreign competitors, 


Monopolistic Evils 


It is the policy of this Government to 
eliminate restrictive monopolies in our 
foreign trade, wherever such exist, and 
to seek an agreement with other coun- 
tries to free international trade from the 
restraints of international cartels and 
combines. When international agree- 
ment is reached on this matter and be- 
comes effective, it will be necessary for 
all governments participating, including 
our own, to regulate the activities of na- 
tional export associations to conform to 
the provisions of such an international 
agreement or convention. 

If all the principal industrial nations 
sincerely undertake and achieve the 
elimination of restrictive and monopolis- 
tic practices in international trade, small 
business in this and other countries will 
have more opportunities than they now 
have to secure their share of world trade, 
Even under these conditions, small busi- 
ness will still find large firms, both do- 
mestic and foreign, formidable competi- 
tors. Nevertheless, a number of serious 
obstacles, such as closed markets and al- 
location of markets by patent controls 
and other devices of the cartels, which 
have been so inimical to the interests of 
small business, will be removed. It will 
then be possible, by legislation, to enable 
small businesses to join forces for com- 
petitive strength in ways that will not 
only be in harmony with our own laws 
but also consistent with our international 
commitments to keep international trade 
free of monopolistic restraint. 


China Trade Act 


(5) The China Trade Act of 1922, as 
amended, should be revised, in order to 
give to American small business equal 
opportunities in China with the commer- 
cial interests of other countries under the 
new conditions which will exist there 
after the war. 

The China Trade Act was intended 
by Congress to aid any and all American 
firms which were engaged, under the 
conditions of extraterritoriality that 
ruled at the time, in promoting markets 
for American goods in China and which 
otherwise brought themselves within the 
provisions of the act. It was designed 
to place American firms on a basis of 
full equality with British firms which, or- 
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ganized under the Hong Kong Ordi- 
nances, were exempted from taxation in 
the United Kingdom on their China busi- 
ness. The Act exempted China Trade 
Act corporations from payment to the 
United States Government of income tax 
on their China profits: Provided, They 
were able to present to the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue a certificate from the 
secretary of Commerce showing that in 
lieu of payment of said income tax they 
had made a bona fide distribution to their 
stockholders of a special tax-saving divi- 
dend equal in amount to the tax from 
which they claimed exemption. 

Abolition of extraterritoriality in 1943 
has rendered some of the provisions of 
the act inapplicable, and the Department 
of Commerce, which administers the act, 
is at present making studies looking to 
a revision of its terms and its adminis- 
tration. 

As a general rule, the very large Amer- 
ican firms engaged in business on Chinese 
soil did not take advantage of Federal 
incorporation, but many which could 
hardly have operated profitably because 
of the lack of sufficient capital of their 
own and which were at a decided dis- 
advantage in competition with powerful 
foreign interests were enabled to operate 
very successfully for the development 
of American business in China largely as 
aresult of bringing themselves within the 
provisions of the act. Before the war, 
there were in the neighborhood of 120 
China Trade Act corporations in active 
operation. 

That the American business firms in- 
terested in trade with China after the 
war have a continuing active interest in 
the China Trade Act is indicated by the 
fact that specal committees of the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council, and the 
China-American Council of Commerce 
& Industry of New York have been ap- 
pointed to draw up proposed amend- 
ments of the act for submission to the 
Department of Commerce and other 
Government agencies in connection with 
the work these agencies are doing. These 
proposed amendments will be reviewed 
by the Department and other interested 
agencies for the attention of Congress. 

There was established in the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce in 
January 1944 a special unit whose imme- 
diate function is, in cooperation with 
business organizations, to work out a 
China Trade Act that will meet the needs 
of small or relatively small American 
business firms engaged in future trade 
with China. 


Export-Credit Guaranties 


(6) Organizations representing the in- 
terests of exporters should be asked to 
make definitive recommendations to this 
Committee on the desirability of estab- 
lishing an export-credit guaranty sys- 
tem in the United States for the benefit 
of small exporters especially. 

As the Committee is aware, a govern- 
ment-operated but self-supporting sys- 
tem of export-credit guaranties has been 
in use in the United Kingdom since 1921. 
A law modeled after the British system 
was adopted in Canada in 1944. Export- 
credit guaranties have been in vogue for 
some time in many European countries. 
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Before the war, the facilities offered 
under the British system included (a) 
guaranty on losses resulting from the 
insolvency of private buyers of British 
exports, (b) transfer guaranties designed 
to help exporters cope with foreign- 
exchange restrictions in other countries, 
and (c) guaranties on medium-term 
credits to private buyers and foreign 
governments. The policies covered all 
of an individual exporter’s business and 
guaranteed a maximum of 75 percent of 
the losses resulting from either contin- 
gency. 

These facilities have been extended 
during the war to include provision 
against certain war risks and to increase 
the extent of the recoverable losses to 
85 percent in case of insolvency and 90 
percent in all other cases. Premium 
rates are determined by negotiation be- 
tween the exporter and a government 
body. All relevant factors are taken into 
account with a view to keeping the 
scheme on a commercial and self-sus- 
taining basis. 

In February 1945 the amount of liabil- 
ity which may be assumed in respect of 
guaranties was increased from $300,- 
000,000 to $800,000,000. 

There has been some interest in the 
United States in export-credit guaranties 
in both foreign-trade and Government 
circles, but the matter has never been 
brought to a head. Two principal dan- 
gers are involved. One is the possibility 
that a Government-operated export- 
credit guaranty system would represent 
an unnecessary intrusion by government 
into a field which is already adequately 
served by private institutions. e other 
is that such a scheme would degenerate 
into a disguised export subsidy. I be- 
lieve that the subject is ripe for further 
study. 


Ocean Freight Rates 


(7) Further study should be given to 
the desirability of publishing ocean 
freight rates by foreign-trade organiza- 
tions and the carriers in cooperation with 
the appropriate government agencies. 

In general, common carriers by water 
engaged in the foreign commerce of the 
United States have not posted their tar- 
iffs at points convenient to exporters 
and importers or otherwise made them 
available for public reference. It has 
therefore been necessary for shippers to 
obtain rates by applying directly to the 
carriers and their agents or to freight 
brokers and forwarders. Another source 
is the foreign freight agent of the rail- 
ways. This system applies to large and 
small shippers alike. 

Since 1935, ocean common carriers en- 
gaged in export or import trade have 
been required to file their tariffs at the 
Washington office of the Maritime Com- 
mission, where they are open for public 
inspection. The purpose of this require- 
ment, however, is to curb allegedly preju- 
dicial and discriminatory action by car- 
riers and only incidentally to make the 
tariffs available to exporters and import- 
ers. So far as can be ascertained, com- 
mon carriers by water in other maritime 
countries are not required to publish 
their tariffs and in practice do not do so. 

Some shippers in both export and im- 
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(Continued from p. 13) 


credit of 100,000,000 pounds to the French 
Government and agreed to supply the 
latter with civilian and military goods 
and services up to the value of 45,000,000 
pounds. Correspondingly the French 
Government has agreed to extend a non- 
interest-bearing credit of 20,000,000,000 
francs to the British Government and to 
refund certain dollars held for their ac- 
count in the Bank of Canada. The 
Agreement also provides for the abroga- 
tion of the December 12, 1939, and Febru- 
ary 8, 1944, Agreements, the payment of 
certain claims and the relinquishment 
of others. 

On March 20, an agreement for eco- 
nomic consultation was signed in Paris 
by representatives of the Governments 
of Belgium, Luxemburg, the Netherlands, 
and France. Although the text of this 
accord has not been published, the prin- 
cipal revisions have been widely dis- 
cussed in the French press. The agree- 
ment is said not to be a commercial 
treaty, but an accord aiming at facili- 
tating reconstruction in the four coun- 
tries which have been devastated by the 
war. The four countries apparently 
agreed to exchange information with re- 
spect to the provision of reciprocal aid 
for the purpose of utilizing their re- 
sources to the best advantage; the co- 
ordination of their production, transport 
facilities, and the creation of new indus- 
tries; and supply matters. The nature 
and quantities of the products to be ex- 
changed among them will be made the 
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port trade have complained about the 
inaccessibility of ocean freight tariffs 
and of the delay and inconvenience en- 
tailed in having to apply to carriers and 
their agents or freight brokers and for- 
warders for rate quotations. These diffi- 
culties are probably most serious for 
small exporters and importers located at 
a distance from seaboard. 

Importers appear to be especially con- 
cerned about the difficulty of obtaining 
rates, owing to the necessity in some 
cases of referring inquiries for rate quo- 
tations to shipping conference head- 
quarters abroad. The National Council 
of American Importers has suggested 
that conference freight rate schedules be 
made available to American importers at 
all times. On the other hand, no similar 
suggestion has come from exporters, and 
the National Foreign Trade Council has 
taken no position on the question. 

The situation seems to call for further 
study by the interested parties. 


Must Make Facts Known 


(8) Finally, I propose that the De- 
partment of Commerce, in cooperation 
with other agencies of the Government 
concerned with foreign trade, redouble 
its efforts to acquaint the people of a 
country with the national benefits of a 
large and expanding foreign trade and 
with the contribution which it can make 
to employment and business in general. 


a a AT NSE ES 
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*The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 








Articles of interest to businessmen ap- 
pearing in the Department of State Bul- 
letin, April 15, 1945: 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price, 
$3.50 a year. The April 15 issue contains 
these articles: 


PaN-AMERICAN Day. Remarks by the 
Secretary of State. 


DECISION BY THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS 
TO RESUME DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH 
ARGENTINA. 


THe INTER-AMERICAN SYSTEM AND A 
WoRLD ORGANIZATION. Address by Assist- 
ant Secretary Rockefeller. 


Tue Americas LOOK AHEAD. Address by 
Assistant Secretary Rockefeller. 


SECURITY AND INTER-AMERICAN RELA- 
Tions. Address by Pierre de L. Boal. 


CONSIDERATION OF RESUMPTION OF EXx- 
PORTS FROM FRANCE TO THE UNITED STATES 
THROUGH PRIVATE CHANNELS. 


QUESTIONS CONCERNING PROBLEMS OF 


AMERICAN SMALL BusINEss. Statement by 
Assistant Secretary Clayton. 


STATEMENTS OF CARGO AVAILABILITY. 


“UNITED IN OUR RESOLUTION.” State- 
ment by the Secretary of State. 


UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON INTER- 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATION: 

STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF 
STATE. 

THE PEOPLE’S COMMISSAR FOR FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS OF THE U. S. S. R. To AT- 
TEND CONFERENCE. 

NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS INVITED TO 
SERVE AS CONSULTANTS TO AMERICAN 
DELEGATION. 

Foop AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION OF 
THE UNITED NATIONS: 

STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF 
STATE. 

STATEMENT BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
ACHESON. 

STATEMENT BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
CLAYTON. 

INTERNATIONAL AVIATION PROBLEMS. Ad- 
dress by Stokeley W. Morgan. 


AVIATION AGREEMENTS. BELGIUM. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


Other Publications 


INTERNATIONAL REFERENCE SERVICE, Vol- 
ume 2. United States Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. Price, $2 a year for 
the service. 


No. 2. Taxation of Income, Personal 
Property, and Excess Profits in Co- 
lombia. 1945. 2 pp. Price, 5 cents. 
No. 3. Preparing Shipments to Bo- 
livia. 1945. 4 pp. Price, 5 cents. 


Available from: Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


PRESIDENT’S SECOND REPORT TO CON- 
GRESS ON UNITED STATES PARTICIPATION IN 
OPERATIONS OF UNRRA. 1945. 32 pp. 
Price, 10 cents. The report covers 
UNRRA operations in various countries 
and UNRRA expenditures. 

Available from: Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


ECONOMIC STABILITY IN THE POSTWAR 
WorRLD. League of Nations. 1945. 330 
pp. Price, $3. This is Part II of the 
report of the Delegation on Economic 
Depressions, and is divided into two sec- 
tions. The first section gives a general 
description of the nature and mechanism 
of depressions; the second, which ends 
with a chapter of conclusions, is con- 
cerned with policies for securing a high 
and stable level of employment through- 
out the world. 

Available from: International Docu- 
ments Service, Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27,N. Y. 


THE VIRGIN ISLANDS FROM NAVAL BASE 
To New Deat Luther Harris Evans. 
1945. 365 pp. Price, $3.50. This book 
gives the history of the Danish West In- 
dies, and a documented study of the ad- 
ministration of the Virgin Islands from 
1917 to 1935. 

Available from: Edwards Brothers, 
Inc., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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subject of special agreements. To facil- 
itate the exchange of information on 
these subjects, a council of economic co- 
operation will be created which will 
meet periodically. The agreement fur- 
ther provides for a permanent secre- 
tariat and experts to assist the council. 





Commercial Uses for Isano Oil? 


Isano oil (Ongokea klaineana) has been 
investigated for commercial use because 
of the shortage of paint and varnish 
oils, reports the British press. The tree 
grows abundantly in the French and 
Belgian Congos, and is also found in 
Nigeria and the Gold Coast, but not in 
sufficient numbers in these last two colo- 
nies for commercial exploitation. 

The kernels of the tree contain from 
58 to 78 percent of a reddish-yellow, 
rather viscous oil which has been sug- 
gested for use in varnishes. 
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ECONOMICS OF FULL EMPLOYMENT, T. 
Balogh et al. 1945. 213 pp. Price, ap. 
proximately $2.55. This book consists of’ 
six studies in applied economics prepared 
at the Institute of Statistics at Oxforg’ 
University. It is an analysis of the most’ 
important problems which are likely tg 
arise in any attempt to achieve and main. 
tain full employment in a capitalist econ. 
omy in peacetime. « 

Available from: Basil Blackwell, Pub. | 
lisher, Oxford, England. 


BrETTON Woops. W. T. G. Hackett, 
1945. 56 pp. Price, 35 cents. In this 
pamphlet the author traces the develop. | 
ment, describes the chief features, ang. 
lyzes the implications, and discusses the 
reception, in Canada and abroad, of the # 
proposals formulated at Bretton Woods # 
for an International Monetary Fund ang ¥_ 
an International Bank for Reconstruc. ¥ 
tion and Development. 

Available from: Canadian Institute of ¥ 
International Affairs, 230 Bloor Street, 
West, Toronto 5, Canada. 


TAKE YOUR PLACE AT THE PEACE TABLE 
Edward L. Bernays. 1945. 60pp. Price, 
$1. A publication urging the genera] ® 
public to discuss peace plans openly and 
intelligently; giving methods and tech. § 
niques of arousing universal interest § 
among American citizens to work indi. | 
vidually and together to win and hold a 
United Nations peace. 

Available from: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
Inc., 270 Madison Avenue, New York 16, 
N.Y. 


PROBLEMS OF THE POSTWAR WORLD. 
Thomas C. T. McCormick, Editor. 194§, 
417 pp. Price, $3.50. A collection of pa- 
pers, each written by a specialist in his 
particular field, dealing with various im- 
portant postwar problems—domestic, 
governmental, and international. The 
papers in this volume are addressed to 
the layman, and not to the social ¥ 
scientist. bak 

Available from : McGraw-Hill Book Co, 
330 West 42d Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


BRITAIN AND THE WorLD. Hon. H. A 
Wyndham. 1944. 60 pp. Price, 25 cents, 
This booklet is an outline of reconstruc. 
tion problems, discussing Britain in the 
prewar world and in the postwar world ~ 
and some of her home problems. 

Available from: New York Publications 
Office, Royal Institute of International } 
Affairs, 542 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, 
N. Y. 


Hope For PEACE AT SAN FRANCISCO, 
Robert A. Graham, S. J., et al. 1945. 
42 pp. Price, 25 cents. Discussion of 7 
the Dumbarton Oaks program, first 7 
principles of world order, the proposed @& 
charter to be considered at the San” 
Francisco conference, and the will to 
peace. 

Available from: The American Press, 
70 E. 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Inp1A, A Brirp’s-EvYE View. Sir Fred- 
erick Whyte, K. C. S. I. 1944. 84 pp 
Price, 70 cents. The booklet discusses 
the history of India, and its political, in-’ 
dustrial, and financial problems. 

Available from: New York Publica-’ 
tions Office, Royal Institute of Inter 
national Affairs, 542 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 19, N. Y. 
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